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"The bonds William and I bought 
for our countrys defense 
helped build 2 house for us 


HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF FOR 
MRS. ROSE NYSSE OF BRISTOL, PA. 


| 


““There’s nothing more wonderful than a house 
and garden of your own,”’ says Mrs. Nysse. 
‘*And there’s no surer way to own one than 
to save for it through U. S. Savings Bonds 
and the Payroll Savings Plan!” 


Mrs. Rose Nysse says, “In 
1942 William and I 
started making U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds a part of our 
plan for financial security. 
I joined the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan at the Sweet- 
heart Soap Co. where I’m 
a supervisor, and began 
buying a $100 bond each 
month. I knew that my 
money was safe and work- 
ing for me all the time. 
Buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds is one of the surest, 
safest savings methods!” 


“Savings Bonds alone 
made a $5,000 down pay- 
ment on our house!” says 
Mrs. Nysse. “‘Altogether, 
we’ve saved $8,000 just 
in bonds bought through 
Payroll Savings, and 
we’re keeping right on 
with the plan. And when 
we retire, our bonds will 
make the difference be- 
tween comfort and just 
getting by. Bond buying 
is a patriotic and practi- 
cal way of building a 
cash reserve!”’ 


You can do what the Nysses are doing 
-the time to startis now! 


Maybe you can’t save quite as much as William 
and Rose Nysse, maybe you can save more. 
But the important thing is to start now! It 
only takes three simple steps. 


1. Make the big decision—to put saving first— 
before you even draw your pay. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount systematically, 
week after week, or month after month. Even 
small sums, saved on a systematic basis, become a 
large sum in an amazingly short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by signing up today 
in the Payroll Savings Plan where you work or 
the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. You 
may save as little as $1.25 a week or as much as 
$375 a month. If you can set aside just $7.50 
weekly, in 10 years you’ll have bonds and interest 
worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not only for 
yourself and your family, but for the blessed 
free way of life that’s so important to us all. 
And in far less time than you think, the finan- 
cial independence the Nysses enjoy will be 
yours to enjoy as well! 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperction with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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EVERSHARP Hot Forged 
Tool Steel Trimmers pro- 
vide every feature wanted 
by those seriously interested 
in sewing. The finest quality 
cutting edges accurately 
hand ground and comfort 


grip. 
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A LOW table full of many paint 
bottles so children can find colors, a 
sink where they can mix colors they 
cannot find on the table, long 
brushes in good condition. These 
things are a necessity if children are 
to get the most out of their art class. 

There are other things which are 
just as necessary. A teacher who ap- 
preciates their efforts and_ their 
original ideas enough to hang their 
pictures in the hall and plan an as- 
sembly where they can show their 
pictures to parents and friends in 
other classrooms. 

The accompanying illustrations 
are seven out of one hundred and 
fifty shown in one assembly period 
by twenty-eight children to their 
parents and sixty other third-grade 
children. 

All met in the assembly room, 
The children showing the pictures 
stood on the stage and told the 
name of each picture. All enjoyed 
the assembly. 

The parents said, ‘““We love the 
rariety.”” The Art Teacher said, “I 
sat in the back and heard every 
word you said.” 

The room teacher cooperated with 
the art teacher to help the children 
to speak loud enough to be heard. 
She also cooperated by showing in- 
terest in each picture brought to her 
room after the child finished it in the 
art room, 


Children don’t always express 
themselves verbally, saying that 
they are discouraged because their 
efforts are not appreciated by par- 
ents and teachers. A parent tells a 
teacher that her child is discouraged 
from lack of interest. Sometimes a 
teacher tells the parent that he 
should be less critical of the child’s 
efforts. 

The art assembly is better than a 
big hall exhibit in some ways. More 
pictures can: be shown. In twenty 
minutes many pictures can be 
shown. The distance across the 
assembly room is longer. The paint- 
ings, therefore, have a more flatter- 
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Manila Tagboard and Tempera Paint 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
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ing light on them. Often a picture is 
five times as fascinating when a 
thild tells the title and an important 
sentence or two about it. 

The eyes of the child light up or 
he smiles as he tells something. The 
verbal expression combined with his 
expression in paint make a very 
pleasant effect. 

The children in the audience like 
to see the paintings made by other 
youngsters of the same age. They 
often express appreciation verbally 
and in letters to the participants in 
the assembly. The children sit 
straighter in their seats and walk 
with more assurance after an as- 
sembly. 

(Turn to Page 61) 
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Toy soldier and his castle. The storm 
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A Second Grade Studies Comparative 


Civilization 


As told to LILLIAN E. MILES by EDITH WIXON GREEN 
Second Grade Teacher in San Bernadino City Schools 


We HAVE just concluded an 
unit of work on comparative civili- 
zations which second graders found 
very interesting. This unit was con- 
cerned with a contrast of how we 
live now as compared with how the 
early desert Indians lived. In pre- 
paring for the unit, I sought the 
acquaintance of a man who had 
lived among both the Navajo and 
the Shoshone Indians. One day he 
told me how the Indians made 
their drums. I decided that the 
children in my group would enjoy 
the experience of making drums 
and we carried out the project in 
the following manner, according to 
the method used by the Indians. 

First 1 procured several rabbit 
skins. We then prepared a lye solu- 
tion made from wood ashes with 
enough cold water added to cover 
the skins which were opened out 
flat in the container. According to 
my informant the skins were to stay 
in the solution for three days but 
some of our skins were kept in the 
solution for a week. This soaking 
loosens the hair and the loose skin 
on the inside of the hide. When it 
was evident that this loosening pro- 
cess had taken place, we removed 
the skins from the lye bath and 
washed them well with cold water. 
The job was not altogether pleasant 
as the skins were a bit smelly but 
we were living after the way of the 
Indians and persevered. We took a 
dull knife and scraped the hair from 
one side and the loose skin from the 
other. 

After the skins were thoroughly 
scraped, we hung them up to dry. 
In our California climate the skins 
dried in about a day. The next 
process was to rub and crumple 
each skin until it was soft and 
pliable. Then we put it in clear cold 
water again. 

In the meantime, we took a slat 
off the top of an orange crate, and 
soaked it in boiling water until the 
board become pliable. We then 


curved it around into a circle and 
tied it firmly together. 

The next step was to lay the skin 
over the top of the drum. The wet 
skin was pliable. We cut the skin 
in a circle that was about two inches 
larger than the top of our drum. 
Then we laid the skin down on a 
table and punched holes an inch 
from the edge and about an inch 
apart all the way around the skin. 
We took the left over skin that had 
been cut off when we made our 
circular heading for the drum and 
cut it into strips. These strips we 
used to thread through the holes 
and tie to our drum. 

As the skin and the thongs dry 
they tighten and the heading of the 
drum becomes very tight. The 
Indian tom-toms had only one piece 
of skin stretched over the circle, 
and our finished product looked 
something like a tambourine. 

The children were interested in 
the fact that the Indians often made 
their rounded drums by burning 
the center out of a log. For their 
larger, two-headed, drums they used 
deer skin or buffalo skin, but treated 
it in the same manner. 

After the drums were completed, 
the children greatly enjoyed beating 
on them and tried to use their hands, 
as we were told the Indians did, 
with a rolling, thumping motion of 
the fingers and then with closed fist. 

This led to creative dances, the 
most successful of which was the 
sheep dance. They began the dance 
by showing in pantomime how they 
sheared the sheep, packed the wool 
into a big sack and brought it in to 
the weavers. They portrayed the 
carding of the wool, the twisting of 
the thread and finally the weaving 
of the blankets. 

I made a rather extensive study of 
the Indian language and the children 
were intrigued by the meaning of 
some of the words. They became 
the “‘Wokana” tribe which means 
“We do interesting and difficult 


things.” They worked out an Indian 
sign as their tribal identification. It 
was made up as follows: 

We do music 

Wings 

The horizontal slant 
represented 
thought, because of 
thinking when you 
work. 

Since we were weav- 
ing Indian rugs, we 
added a rug to indi- 


cate ““We use our 
hands.” 
Some of the chil- 
dren added the 
“sun” sign to show 
“We play in the 
sun.” 
TN Altogether, it looks 
like this. 


We wrote to various museums to 
find out about pottery and were 
able to secure authentic designs for 
Hopi pottery. Then the children 
made pottery. They used both the 
coil method in which the long snake- 
like pieces of clay are coiled round 
and round to make a bowl, and the 
ball method, where the thumb is 
used to press out an opening in the 
round ball of clay to make a con- 
tainer. The children enjoyed study- 
ing about the uses to which the 
Indians put their pottery. They 
found how some of it was used for 
carrying the ever-precious water 
and how some of the larger ollas 
were used for storing the water as 
well as their grains and food stuffs. 

We made a life size pueblo out of 
large cardboard boxes and put it 
together with screws. The children 
even made ladders and had great 
fun playing Indian in their pueblo. 
They decorated it with signs and 
Indian designs. 

They also enjoyed studying about 
the food which the desert Indians 
had, and learned to appreciate the 
effort which it took to sustain life 

(Turn to Page 61) 
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Clay Modeling 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Chay FOR children is one of 
the biggest thrills of art work. It is 
also nearly 1/3 of our important art 
‘‘whole.”’ It is our chance to give 
enjoyment, to teach techniques, 
and greatest of all to shed light on 
our much neglected field of appre- 
ciation especially in sculpturing. 

It is one phase of art teaching 
when every teacher probably at one 
time or another begins to wonder 
how far ‘‘experimentation’”’ should 
go. How long should the child roll, 
pound, and “play ball” with his 
clay until finally he begins to shape 
and model. We always talk about 
art work as experimental — try out 
— and trial and error (never penaliz- 
ing for the error and failures). But I 
suppose there is a place in the ex- 
perimentation of a media (as odd as 
clay) where the child should some- 
time be satisfied with the field of 
exploration and begin some manipu- 
lation which could lead to a type of 
finished result. Again in clay as in 
every media in which we delve, it 
must constantly be held in mind 
that we are foremost interested in 
the process not the product. 


Clay is so much fun for children. 
And when we come right down to it, 
is there any better reason for the 
existence of art than to give enjoy- 
ment? Other subjects are in danger 
constantly of presenting fears, heart- 
aches, and boredom to the child. 
There is no excuse for art presenting 
any of these. On the other hand, 
when art is taught correctly, fear is 
never even near the scene — happi- 
ness, contentment and joy prevail. 
Heartaches in art? Yes, years ago — 
much unhappiness and many hearts 
broken because the only one who 
gained was “the artist.’’ The little 
untallented fellow was constantly 
unhappy when art class rolled 
around. Boredom? This third seems 
utterly impossible. Again, of course, 
it depends upon the way of teaching, 
the personality of the teacher, the 
atmosphere of the room, and the 
results desired. 

So this field of enjoyment and of 
an outlet for the emotions and for 
the restlessness within is important. 
Also, I think we must attempt to 
carry the enjoyment of experi- 
mentation into some form of finish 
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in order to obtain complete enjoy- 
ment. For if the enjoyment in the 
experiment ends with the experi- 
ment, there is likely to be an unsatis- 
factory impression or memory which 
leads to a feeling of failure. This 
feeling of failure is the easiest way 
to kill the joy and greatest of all any 
further interest in art. 

With all these foregoing remarks 
we may begin to find some guide- 
posts to teaching clay. 

All right, first it must be fun. Fun 
comes just in touching it. To play 
with it is fun. To experiment with 
it is fun. So far so good. 

Now to instruct (without dicta- 
tion). 

I like to see little children roll it 
into a ball, press their little thumbs 
in it, around and around, and form 
a little dish or ash tray. Also, when 
they have formed a ball, they can 
sink a jar top into the clay ball to 
form a dish. 

The idea of working one part into 
another so the parts will remain to- 
gether when dry is pretty hard with 
little children. I suppose that’s why 
we use so much modeling clay 
and other media of oil-base con- 
sistency so it never does harden. 
But occasionally little children want 
a permanent reminder of their work 
in form of a hard unit which they 
can paint and take home. Therefore, 
instead of snow-men, people, and 
animals for subjects with the little 
children and real clay, I suggest. 
bowls, dishes, and ash trays, fruit, 
vegetables, and the like. 


Later the desire to roll the clay 
not into balls, but into snakes gives 
us our coil method. This is grand for 
the next stage. This, I’m sure, needs 
no explanation. The results are nice 
rounded bowls and dishes. 


The slab method of clay work is 
quite satisfactory. I think any child 
who has a desire for neat control of 
clay will find this method most sat- 
isfactory to him. Square and rec- 
tangular type results are obtained. 
Tiles are made this way also (with a 
painted or incised design). 

Then with other children the 
urge is for figures. Stimulus or in- 
spiration may come in various ways 
for this. Perhaps the children have 
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been reading a story and wish to 
construct the characters. Good! 
With another stimulus one of the 
most exciting and creative ways to 
compose a figure is to interpret a 
word — for example, the word joy 
or disappointment or sorrow can be 
used for a type of creative expression 
in more or less abstract form. I say 
more or less, but I believe this type 
of creation does lend itself more to 
the abstract form. When children 
do this type of clay work, they are 
more creative and we find ourselves 
approaching forms which are less 
photographic in form and therefore 


putting art on a plane which is not 
trying to compete with the camera. 
I’m sure all art teachers will agree 
that the more we can do of this, the 
better. If a child creates a form 
which is well designed and satisfying, 
but which does not necessarily have 
photographic likeness to a familiar 
form, then perhaps we are getting 
somewhere. And again we realize 
that photographic likeness and our 
aim have no similarity. 

I do some demonstrating before 
the class, but I prefer to hold this to 
a minimum because of the “copy 
habit.”” When I model something for 
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a group in demonstration form, I 
immediately destroy it. 


Finally, when our products are 
finished, we should evaluate in 
terms of our aims. Was the project 
fun? Did we increase appreciation 
ability for the media as well as for 
the sculptor and the field of sculptur- 
ing and art in general? Was there a 
satisfactory ending which “left a 
good 


mouths? If we can answer these 


taste” in children’s 


fairly in the affirmative, then our 
project was a success. 


School Child of Today Touches Real Living 
at Many Points 


Turovce “Social Studies” he 
enters life of Industry, Trade, Trav- 
el, and comes to know his country. 

If we were to skim the pages of 
any modern course in Social Studies 
we would find these objectives and 
viewpoints like the following taken 
from the Los Angeles County Cur- 
riculum: 

“To help boys and girls to gain 
(1) an understanding that history 
is a continued story of the lives of 
peoples in the various regions of the 
world; (2) a fuller understanding 
that the present may be conditioned 
by the past and that many problems 
which must be solved today and in 
the future had their origin long ago; 
(3) an appreciation of the different 
contributions to civilization which 
have been made by races and by na- 
tions; (4) a better understanding of 
how man depends upon the earth for 
a living; (5) an understanding of how 
the natural resources in various re- 
gions of the world condition life in 
those parts; (6) a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of peoples of the world 
and of their points of basic sim- 
ilarity to each other, to the end that 
they may become increasingly 
world-minded.” 

If we were to turn ‘to definitions 
of education as given us by William 
John Cooper, former United States 
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Commissioner of Education, we 
would find a similar vein, ““To com- 
prehend the social environment in 
which the individual finds himself, 
to understand how it came to be, 
what it is and how it can be changed, 
and to appreciate the mutual give- 
and-take character of human asso- 
ciations to the end that he may not 
only demand his own rights and 
opportunities, but also will discharge 
to the full his economic and social 
obligations.” 
Industrial Exhibits 

If we were to visit various class- 
rooms these days, we would find 
industrial exhibits of all kinds to 
show the growth and development 
of cotton, wool, rubber, oil, coal and 
the like. We would find extensive 
social study units where the children 
really live, eat, travel, work, play 
quite as the peoples of other lands. 
We would find the younger children 
building in miniature their own 
town or city with a good understand- 
ing of the various workers and social 
agencies that help to keep the com- 
munity safe, wholesome, and pros- 
perous. We would find many plays 
and pageants written by the chil- 
dren themselves to show the growth 
of transportation, of aviation, of 
communication, of trade in our 
country. We would find materials 


of all kinds which help the children 
to really visualize the various social 
experiences through wall pictures, 
stereographs, lantern slides, moving 
pictures. With these definite and 
concrete experiences in mind, we 
would come to the conclusion that 
much of the useless debris is being 
eliminated from the social studies 
program, that many of the non- 
essentials have been purged from the 
subject matter, and that the children 
are meeting the experiences them- 
selves which will enable them to 
make a few important generaliza- 
tions from facts. 
The Good Teacher 

We would recognize at once that 
the good teacher is not particularly 
concerned with the number or se- 
quence of pages which children may 
read or with isolated facts which 
they may accumulate in encyclo- 
pedic or museum-like fashion, but 
that she is vitally concerned with 
appreciations and understandings 
which the children are developing 
and with the growth which they 
may be making in social adjust- 
ments, and in habits and attitudes 
for a citizenry in a democracy. We 
find that the length of rivers, the 


boundaries of states, the height of 


mountains, the location of islands 
or deserts, all of which were ex- 
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tremely important when we studied 
geography, are only important now 
as they affect the lives of people. 
The children see them in their re- 
lationship to the lives of men, not as 
unrelated scraps of knowledge. 

While we may have studied page 
by page the history of the United 
States from Columbus to the Revo- 
lution to the Panama Canal, and 
while our geography lessons were 
packed with isolated facts concern- 
ing the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, South America, etc., mem- 
orized more or less in rote fashion, 
we realize that our children are 
facing their study of the United 
States with entirely different view- 
points. They are being helped to see 
and appreciate that the United 
States is a vast country of tremen- 
dous national resources, that living 
in the United States are all sorts of 
people engaged in all kinds of occu- 
pations — in mills, factories, mines, 
fisheries, farms, stores — all inter- 
dependent contributing members, 
not only of our country, but of the 
world. 

Understanding Conditions 

We find our children being taught 
to understand that conditions in our 
country have not always been like 
they are now, that once our country 
was peopled by Indians, that people 


coming here for various reasons have 
utilized the natural resources of the 
continent, bridging rivers, banding 
the lands together by railroads and 
highways, modifying the country to 
suit their own way of living. 

A recent visit to a fifth grade 
class has found the children in- 
tensely interested:in the study of 
colonial home life. Numerous ques- 
tions asked by the children them- 
selves had been listed on the black- 
board — “Who were the settlers 
who came to North America? Why 
did they come? In what part of 
North America did they settle? 
What kind of homes did they build? 
How did they heat their homes? 
How did they teach their children? 
How did they dress?”’ 

The classroom was charged with 
a real and vital interest. The chil- 
dren themselves made candles and 
soap quite as the early colonists did. 
They participated in the washing, 
carding, and spinning of wool. This 
brought a new and vivid apprecia- 
tion of textiles. Excellent reports 


were given on how the colonists 
made linen from flax, how they kept 
the Sabbath, how they used their 
leisure, how they learned to read, 
what their first books were like, 
how they traveled, how they got 
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along with their neighbors, how they 
made their living. 

As we witnessed the children 
dramatizing the days of the post 
riders, the long lines of stage coaches 
making their way toward the 
western frontiers, the growth in 
trade from the early trading posts 
and traveling peddlers through the 
general or variety store, through to 
our present Main Street, we felt that 
teaching was full of romance, of 
thrills, that the school has become 
really a place where actual living is 
going on, and the children are loving 
America because America is real to 
them. 

If anyone were to doubt the gen- 
uine respect of the children toward 
the United States of America, it 
might be well for them to visit the 
classroom and feel the thrill that 
the children get in following the 
growth of our country from its be- 
ginning to the present time, and to 
see the development of these habits, 
judgments, attitudes and_ ideals 
which help each individual to guide 
his own actions in such a way that 
he will be helpful to society, that 
he will accept responsibilities, and 
endeavor to contribute something, 
small though it may be, which will 
make the world a better place in 
which to live. 


The Anti-Social Child 


There ARE many more of 
this type of child than any of us have 
any idea. Also, there are almost as 
many causes for the existence of this 
type as there are anti-social chil- 
dren. 

In a few words let us explain what 
we mean by the anti, or A-social, 
child. The symptoms of this condi- 
tion are usually quite standardized. 
The child cannot and will not asso- 
ciate freely with other children of 
the same age. 

To show one definite cause, let us, 
for example, consider eight-year-old 
Johnny. He was sent to Kin- 
dergarten when five years old. His 
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mother said to the teacher, “You'll 
find Johnny very shy. He isn’t used 
to other children. He has no brothers 
or sisters and we live off by our- 
selves a few miles outside of town.” 
Johnny was every bit as shy as 
his mother had predicted. He ran to 
his teacher for protection and on 
the playground stayed as near the 
supervisor as much as possible. All 
efforts to have Johnny become one 
of the class seemed fruitless. 
Johnny was a bright intelligent 
child and in many ways was more 
mature than an average five-year- 
old. He refused to join in any of the 
group activities, but worked well bv 


himself. He was very much in- 
terested in his surroundings as long 
as he didn’t have to take part. 

By the time Johnny had reached 
the third grade, this A-socialbility 
became more marked. His studies 
began to bother him because he 
found himself unable to work in a 
group. 

Because he was low in his marks, 
his parents had him tutored. The 
private instructor discovered Johnny 
to have a big I.Q. He could read well, 
do Arithmetic problems and ex- 
amples and Hfis comprehension was 
most satisfactory. Here again he 
worked well by himself. 
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The modern trend is to have group 
activities in the classroom. It has 
been proved that this is a good prep- 
aration for future citizenry. 

As soon as Johnny returned to 
the classroom after a period of tu- 
toring, he reverted to his old habit 
of reticence and indifference to his 
surroundings. His family had sent 
him to an excellent day camp one 
summer. The report came back, 
“Johnny works well by himself or 
possibly with one other boy, but 
seems completely lost in a group of 
any size.” 

We have seen the cause and effect 
of being an A-social individual, but 
what is the solution? 

Returning to Johnny’s early days, 
there are at least three things his 
parents might have done to avert 
this situation. 

1. If there were no other children 
in the family, it might have been 
advisable to adopt a child who 
would grow up with Johnny and 
share with him the joys and prob- 
lems of childhood from the begin- 
ning. 
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2. There are nursery schools for 
the pre-kindergarten child whose 
aim is to teach children to work and 
play together to develop co-ordina- 
tion of muscles and to perform 
many other accomplishments too 
numerous to mention. 

3. Another suggestion for John- 
ny’s parents might be that if at all 
possible they establish a home with 
nearby neighbors who have children 
of various ages. These children 
would ultimately become Johnny’s 
playmates. 

Since Johnny has reached third 
grade with no abatement of the 
symptoms of an A-social child, it 
would seem high time that a child 
psychologist examine him and offer 
expert advice on what should be 
done at this stage. Doubtless this 
latter suggestion should come first of 
all to obtain the best results. 

We all must agree that if Johnny 
is to have a happy useful life, he 
must learn to be with other people. 
It would be rather difficult to be- 
come a recluse ‘in this day and age, 
even if we so desired. 


F'rom the Teacher's 
Notebook 
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Nores taken from lectures 
given at the annual convention of 
the Iowa State Education Associa- 
tion, November 1950:-- 

John R. Tunis, Author of Ju- 
venile Books, Rowayton, Connecti- 
cut: 

“Writers of juvenile books and 
teachers have a common problem: 
how to interest youngsters and hold 
their attention. But, we can’t in- 
terest young minds unless we our- 
selves are interested, alive, and un- 
routined. 

I refuse to believe that low sal- 
aries, even in the present squeeze, 
are the main causes of the difficulties 
of the teaching profession. Money 
becomes less important the older 
one gets. A far greater problem 
seems to me to be the reluctance of 
the great American people to accord 
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the respect to education in general 
and to the teaching profession espe- 
cially, that is their due. 

Some (perhaps difficult) ways for 
the teacher to prevent routine from 
leaving its mark upon the person- 
ality: 

1. Experience the joy of creating 
something. 

2. Spend some time abroad. You 
can’t see these United States unless 
you look at them from across the 
ocean. 

3. At times leave the profession 
and work in the outside world. 

Teachers, like writers, also have a 
tendency to feel sorry for them- 
selves. A million and a half teachers 
hold the key to human freedom, not 
only here but all over the earth. 
What you do here in Iowa — your 
devotion, your skill and faith in 


your trust — is more important 
than ever before. No person who 
joins that kind of army has a right 
to feel sorry for himself. 

To refresh ourselves and keep 
alive and vivid when working with 
kids as we grow older we should 
read the classics of our country for 
at least fifteen minutes a day. This 
will also help restore our faith in 
America. Teachers — also like 
writers — don’t read enough and 
what they do read is often worth- 
less.) 

Forrest Rozzell, Director of 
Field Service, Arkansas Education 
Association, Little Rock, Arkansas: 

“It is time to stop believing that 
a person who is informed makes a 
good citizen. Information is only 
half of it; it is no good unless it is 
translated into action. There is no 
such thing as non-participation in 
politics. Even by the act of non- 
participation, we participate. Poor 
public officials have been too often 
elected by good people who failed to 
vote. 

Teachers should band themselves 
together and “expect and demand” 
of political parties and _ political 
candidates ‘‘a manifestation by deed 
as well as by word of faith in man to 
control and govern himself and in 
the worth of human personality. 
Teachers should also exercise their 
group influence to demand “‘in- 
tellectual as well as moral hon- 
esty”’ from political candidates. 

Teachers are expected to be good 
citizens, but no one can be a good 
citizen unless he participates in the 
political life of his community, 
state, and nation.” 

Andrew D. Holt, Assistant to 
the President, University of Tenn., 
and immediate past president of the 
National Education Association: 

“Teachers should look like school 
teachers should look, and not like 
cartoonists say they look. 

Other suggestions for wooing pub- 
lic support of schools: 

Give the public a dollar’s worth 
of education for every tax dollar 
spent on schools. 

Set an example of good citizen- 
ship and observe accepted code of 
ethics for school teachers. 

Publicize good things that happen 
in the schools and utilize friendly 
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organizations and individuals to 
help sell the school program.” 

Dr. Homer P. Rainey, President 
of Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.: 

“The United States now is the 
No. 1 nation in the world. Upon the 
shoulders of young people now will 
fall the responsibility of citizenship 
in the nation that is the world’s 
leader. These young persons must 
compete with Russian youth — 
which outnumbers them 4 to 1. The 
numerical advantage can be met if 
American youth is trained to be 
superior “‘in other qualities — those 
of the mind, heart, and spirit.” 

Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago, Illi- 
nois: 

“Of every 100 children who enter 
the fifth grade, only 45 graduate 
from high school. We must make 
education more meaningful, more 
vital, more significant for them. 
They must see its value and take 
more interest in it. 

Superintendents are criticized for 
being poor business men: and too 
often justly so. 

We can no longer use yesterday’s 
tools to build boys and girls of to- 
morrow.” 

Dr. John G. Flowers, President, 


Southwest Texas State Teachers’ 
College, San Marcos, Texas. 

“Assuredly the quality of our 
schools is determined by ‘the quality 
of our teachers.” 

Notes from the Annual Teachers’ 
Conference, Des Moines, Ia., Sep- 
tember 1950:-—- 

Dr. Walter H. Judd, United 
States congressman from Minne- 
sota: 

“We should make an _ honest, 
humble, objective examination of 
our own mistakes instead of trying 
to find someone else to blame.” 

Dr. Allen Stockdale, Staff Rep- 
resentative, National Association of 
Manufacturers: 

“He that thinketh by the inch 
and talketh by the yard should be 
kicketh by the foot. 

The unveiling of truth makes us 
free. 

Let’s not have misunderstandings 
— antipathies against each other! 

He always felt bad when he felt 
good because he knew he would 
feel worse after he felt better. 

You can’t be bossed around in 
America — you must be free. There 
must be freedom for the individual.” 


Notes from meetings of the Cen- 


Creative Expression 


With Young Children 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 
Child Study Faculty, Leslie College, Cambridge, Mass. 


Tue ONLY one who really 
creates is the Creator Himself. How- 
ever, man has been known to create 
when he takes ideas from his ex- 
periences and from the contribu- 
tions of others and puts these ideas 
and contributions together into new 
wholes. Creative expression has 
great meaning to children. It has 
enormous values in the learning 
process. It is an important method 
by which children develop and grow. 

Values 
Creative expression helps children 


to grow physically, mentally, so- 
cially, and emotionally. If it is the 
type which requires children to 
move around using the large equip- 
ment of the modern school, it will go 
a long way in developing those 
large muscles. The young child 
needs to gain muscular coordination 
and he gains it through building 
with large floor blocks, by sweep- 
ing those large paint brushes across 
a mural (paper which covers the 


.entire blackboard space), by model- 


ing from large lumps of clay, and by 
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tral District of the Iowa State Edu- 
cation Association :— 

“Arguments get you nowhere; 
they are as futile as trying to solve a 
traffic jam by honking horns. 

It was the first time I have talked 
to a teacher when we both weren’t 
talking. 

Human intelligence is 150,000 
years old. When is it going to act its 


. — Union of silently, 
swallowed republic. 

There is no such thing as an all- 
inclusive right or an _ all-inclusive 
wrong. 

Those with small minds talk 
about people, those with average 
minds talk about things; and those 
with great minds talk about ideas. 

If you throw mud, obviously you 
are not standing on firm ground. 

A politician thinks of the next 
election. A statesman thinks of the 
next generation. 

Wealth is what you have — what 
you possess; not what is in your sav- 
ings account. Wealth cannot be 
measured by dollars and cents. 

Keep your mind open. It’s the 
only way you have of something 
dropping in.” 


pounding large nails into long pieces 
of wood which might become book- 
ends or boats. Those tiny materials 
used in the old school were rightly 
called “handwork” materials. The 
small pegs to be placed in peg 
boards, the small pieces of colored 
paper to be folded and pasted at the 
table, and those tiny table blocks do 
not find a place in the modern school. 
Today the child works not only with 
his hands, but with his arms, legs, 
feet, and entire body. The modern 
materials for creative expression 
build up general muscular coordina- 
tion and enable the child to grow 
physically. 

Creative expression helps the child 
to grow mentally. Many problems 
need to be solved along the way. We 
know that real thinking takes place 
in the presence of a problem. Chil- 
dren become more alert to things in 
their environment and they observe 
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more keenly when they hunt for 
the answers to their creative needs. 
They learn to judge and to think 
critically when they evaluate the 
finished product, especially when 
they test its use. Will the roof stay 
on? Will the boat really float? How 
can the tail be made to stay on the 
clay elephant? Will the basket really 
carry what it is supposed to carry? 
Does the house have windows and 
doors that the people can use? Can I 
play a song on the musical instru- 
ment which I have made? How can 
I remember the song that I have 
made up? Is there a way to write it 
down? How can the other children 
know the story I have just made up? 
How can I make this better? These 
are examples of types of problems of 
planning, solving, and evaluating 
in creative expression which help 
children to grow mentally. Follow- 
ing directions, imitation, and mem- 
orizing enable children to become 
parrots. They do not stimulate 
mental growth. “The child who imi- 
tates becomes dependent in his 
thinking, since he relies for his 
thoughts and expressions upon oth- 
ers. Dependency leads to feelings of 
frustration.” (2) Let children follow 
directions in a fire drill where it is 
necessary. Let them remember the 
rhymes and jingles from the familiar 
stories which they love. “The nu- 
merous color books which children 
still get in school for the sake of 
‘developing a sense of color’ have a 
devastating effect upon children 
and inhibit their free creative devel- 
opment.” (3) If education means 
growth, teachers should know the 
“what” and “how” of child growth. 
Creative expression, in its various 
forms, enables children to think in- 
dependently and to face new situa- 
tions without difficulty. This is 
mental growth. 

Through creative expression, chil- 
dren can also grow socially. Space 
and materials have to be shared. 
There is not enough paste for all or 
the block corner has too many chil- 
dren in it. The shy or selfish child 
finds a need to call on others for 
help. He struggles with the roof of a 
building and discovers someone more 
able and willing. The child, too de- 
pendent on others, learns to work 
alone on his own problem. 


Then there is a need at times to 
share ideas and to respect the ideas 
of others. When the teacher calls 
the group together for planning or 
for evaluation, this is evident. 
Through her questions, the teacher 
guides the group in the expression 
of ideas so that work can be better 
planned or improved. ‘‘Mine is the 
best in the whole world” has been 
heard among young children. This 
is indeed a social problem. Through 
careful evaluation the teacher can 
lead the group to see that all “‘fin- 
ished” work can be improved. The 
house might need a door. The train 
might need smoother wheels. The 
basket might need a stronger handle. 

Other social problems arise and 
need to be discussed. One group of 
children accidentally spilled paint 
during the “clean-up” time. When 
the teacher called a group meeting 
for discussion, many questions were 
offered. The final decision was that, 
because of crowded conditions, the 
teacher should give two signals for 
cleaning up. The first would be for 
all children using paint. The other 
would be given five minutes later. 
The suggestion was followed on the 
next day and was successfully used 
for the rest of the year. The children 
solved a social problem through the 
teacher’s guidance. 

Gaining inspiration from others 
and appreciating work done by 
others are socially significant in their 
truest meaning. We can realize this 
on the adult level. Did you ever try 
to compose a simple song and then 
realize the wonders of a Wagner 
opera? Did you ever try to write a 
poem and then realize the magnifi- 
cence of a Millay sonnet? Try writ- 
ing a play if you would appreciate 
Ibsen. Experiment on a canvas with 
some oil paints if you would appre- 
ciate Renoir. The works of these 
masters inspire you to create, but 
once you start on the expression of 
your idea, any teacher can kill this 
inspiration by emphasizing tech- 
nique. This is important for us to 
remember when we work with chil- 
dren. 

Along with the physical, mental, 
and social development of the child, 
there is also progress in emotional 
development. Freedom to express 
your ideas and feelings in a sincere 
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way will go a long way in emotional 
growth. That is why the creative 
expression must be the child’s own 
and not a copy of someone’s else. 
The expression of joy, anger, and 
fear in the creative arts has done 
much to liquidate these emotions. 
“Painting it out,” “talking it out,” 
“singing it out” — all help. The 
feeling of independence resulting 
from a serene environment, which 
permits you to create, gives a feeling 
of security. If you have ever watched 
the extremely shy child paint on a 
huge mural with great abandon or if 
you have ever observed the “‘good 
and mad” child pound and punch 
that lump of clay into its final form, 
you realize that this creative ex- 
pression is the real basis for emo- 
tional growth. 

Self-criticism in order to improve, 
the ability to face reality, and the 
adjustment to new situations with 
ease also stimulate emotional devel- 
opment. It is amazing to discover 
how every child wants his work 
evaluated. “Tell about mine” is 
usually heard in the younger groups 
where the teacher has made evalua- 
tion a pleasant experience. “Is this 
better?”’ is a question to be wel- 
comed by the teacher. An eager 
child, intent on the expression of his 
idea, and with the desire to improve, 
is an emotionally healthy child. He 
has worked not only with his hands, 
arms, feet, legs, mind, and senses — 
but also with his heart. He is a 
happy child. 

Creative expression is not only a 
means of child growth but it belongs 
especially to a democratic society. 
“Wherever children and their teach- 
ers feel free to think for themselves, 
free to express their own thoughts, 
free to experiment, there a creative 
spirit develops. Thus the freedom 
of democracy allows the creative 
spirit to develop and flourish. Also, 
it is equally true that citizens who 
are creative help to perpetuate 
democracy and to make the life of a 
free people more abundant. From 


this point of view creativeness is not 
only a result of freedom, but an aid 
to its protection. It is an important 
factor in preserving and improving 
the freedom which belongs to the 
democratic way of life.” (4) 
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What Brings About 
Creative Expression 

In order to call forth the natural 
attributes of children and to put 
them to work, we know that the 
environment must set the stage. 
Creative expression cannot be 
taught. It must be permitted, sum- 
moned, and recognized. We cannot 
create out of nothing. There are 
“things” and “ideas” in the environ- 
ment that seem to give the impetus. 
The teacher should recognize that 
she needs to supply the kind of en- 
vironment which will give the child 
experiences that are outstanding 
and which will create a deep feeling 
within him. These are. sometimes 
very simple experiences, because 
the child is not the sophisticated 
human being that the adult is. Per- 
haps that is why we say an adult has 
the heart of a child, when he can 
become excited over the first flower 
of spring and when he enjoys watch- 
ing a spider weave its web! The 
slightest thing produced which is 
the result of inner experience is 
worth more than the cleverest copy- 
ing. (5) Pictures, excursions. pets, 
work and play materials, toys, mu- 
sical instruments, literature, and 
rhythms are some of the things that 
will call forth a creative response. 
An environment, rich in experiences, 
is necessary in order to set the stage. 

An interesting variety of materials 
with which to work is also im- 
portant. These should be materials 
to use, not to copy. These materials 
should suit the child’s stage of de- 
velopment. Certainly materials such 
as sand and manipulative toys are 
appropriate for the child in the 
experimental stage, the child who is 
interested in activity only. Paints, 
clay, and wood are the types of ma- 
terials appropriate for the child who 
is ready to plan ahead and who is in- 
terested in a finished product. The 
so-called discarded materials are 
also valuable. The magic box of 
“junk” materials brought to school 
by the children often proves to be 
the magic source for creative ideas. 
If the teacher has saved in this box 
such things as old spools, empty 
typewriter ribbon spools, milk bottle 
tops, etc. — one child, on looking 
in the box, might find just what he 
needs for the wheels on that wagon 


or bus he is making. A variety of 
suitable materials is important, be- 
cause, after all, no one can create 
out of nothing. 

The environment is rich, the 
stage is set, and materials are pres- 
ent. “Now the teacher’s role is a 
psychological one. She needs to 
spend her energies in freeing the 
child of his fears and inhibitions. 
She needs to build confidence in his 
own honest and sincere expres- 
sion.” (6)' “If children developed 
without any interference from the 
outside world, no special stimulation 
for their creative work would be 
necessary. Every child would use 
his deeply rooted creative impulse 
without inhibition, confident in his 
own kind of expression.” (7) “The 
teacher must avoid every form of 
compulsion. The child is every- 
thing. When the teacher cannot 
restrain herself and forces on the 
child her own ideas, then the catas- 
trophe has already taken place. The 
child will be influenced and then the 
most precious thing, the child’s con- 
ception, is lost. It is replaced by the 
teacher’s conception which will then 
be carried out by the pupil. Often 
one sees in the so-called talented 
pupils’ drawings that they are noth- 
ing else than the execution of the 
conceptions of the teachers. All 
copied things are worthless.” (8) 

Whether the child’s creative ex- 
pression finds an outlet in art, music, 
language, or play activities, it must 
be the child’s very own. This is the 
true “miracle,” according to Hughes 
Mearns, (9) for which we have been 
working. The teacher needs to be 
alert to find creative responses all 
through the day. They come during 
play time indoors and outdoors, 
during lunch and bathroom pro- 
cedures, while children take off and 


put on wraps, while children work 


with materials, in fact — so long as 
children live and breathe. 


Evaluation 

When he.is ready for the evalua- 
tion process, the child evaluates in 
terms of “truth” and “use.” Will it 
work? Can I play with it? Although 
the teacher’s main evaluation is in 
terms of child growth, she can look 
for certain things by which to judge 
this growth. Is the creative ex- 
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pression a “picture” of thought and 
feeling? Does it show unique in- 
sight? Does it “say” something old 
in a new way? Is the expression the 
child’s own and not a copy of the 
teacher’s? Then the teacher con- 
siders the child. Has he grown in 
muscular coordination? Has he 
grown in his ability to solve prob- 
lems and to adjust his thinking to 
new requirements? Is he better able 
to cooperate with others or to work 
alone, as the case may be? Has he a 
better sense of security in his en- 
vironment? Has he grown in his 
ability to liquidate his emotions so 
that he can develop a contented 
spirit and peace of mind? Is he a 
happy, joyous, natural child with a 
desire to discover new things and an 
urge to contribute new things for 
the welfare of others? 

Franz Cizek had a famous art 
school for children in Vienna, be- 
fore World war II, and the creative 
responses of the children in his 
school now hang in many American 
schools. They may be purchased 
from such places as Educational 
Playthings. (10) Cizek’s philosophy 
of creative expression was expressed 
in these words. ‘‘We have no right to 
hasten the growth of the child by 
hot-house culture. It is a crime to 
bend or break the children according 
to our wishes. To let children grow, 
flourish, and mature according to 
their innate laws of development, we 
must be gardeners.” (11) 

Curtis Bok has said that the 
measure of a man’s inner civilization 
is his ability to loaf creatively. (12) 
For the teacher, it should mean that 
the measure of a child’s, as well as a 
teacher’s inner civilization, is the 
ability to LIVE creatively. 


1— The term “young children” 
means any child between the 
ages of four and eight. 


2 — Lowenfeld, Viktor — “‘Creative 
and Mental Growth” — Mac- 
millan, 1947, Page 7. 


3 — Lowenfeld, Viktor — ‘‘Creative 
and Mental Growth” — Macmillan, 
1947, Page 4. 
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4, — 23rd Yearbook — Department 
of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, N.E.A. — 1944 — Fore- 
word. 

5 — Wilhelm Viola — “Child Art 
and Franz Cizek’” — John 
Day, 1936 — Page 37. 

6 — Natalie Cole in Childhood Edu- 
cation Magazine, March, 1949, 
“Children Need Beauty.” 

7 — Lowenfeld, Viktor — “Creative 
and Mental Growth’ — Mac- 
millan, 1947, Page 1. 
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$8 — Wilhelm Viola — “Child Art 

and Franz Cizek’”’ — John Day — 
1936 — Page 37. 

9 — Hughes Mearns — “Creative 

Youth.” 

10 — Located at 20 East 69th St., 
New York City. 

11— Franz Cizek in Wilhelm 
Viola’s “Child Art and Franz 
Cizek” — John Day, 1936, 
Page 13. 

12 — Curtis Bok in “I, Too, Nico- 
demus” — Knopf. 


Parents Go to School 
With Their Children 


EDITH G. BOUTWELL 


The PRE-SCHOOL period has 
been called “‘the no man’s land”’ in 
education, but not any more, for 
parents and their 2 to 5-year-olds 
are now moving into the neglected 
area. 

After the first world war, edu- 
cators became acutely aware of the 
rising generation as the hope of the 
future. They became concerned as 
never before with the problem of 
developing the children into strong 
adults capable of meeting the chal- 


lenges of our rapidly changing 


world. They realized the appalling 
truth that while other fields of edu- 
cation were backed by definite find- 
ings of the laboratory type of ob- 
servation, that the pre-school area 
offered practically nothing in the 
way of general and case history. 
Many people are familiar with the 
valuable work of Dr: Arnold Gesell 
and his Yale clinic where since 1923 
exhaustive observation and study 
has been made of the pre-school 
child from the earliest stages of in- 
fancy on. Dr. Gesell has given to 


educators measuring sticks for the 
young child. Other pioneers in pre- 
school education are also offering 
positive facts regarding the child’s 
make-up, what to expect at various 
stages of development, how to pre- 
vent problems and how to under- 
stand and cope with problems should 
they arise. Many new books are on 
the market and specialists in the 
pre-school field have for the first 
time a background upon which to 
build. 

Educators in California have been 
progressive leaders in experimental 
schools for parents and their young 
children. Various names, such as: 
play schools, cooperative nursery 
schools, undirected play schools and 
parent-observations schools have 
been applied to such groups. 

The experimental stage of parent- 
observation schools has passed in 
the city of San Diego, as well as in 
many other progressive California 
cities. Pre-school parents are realiz- 
ing the value of training in the bet- 
ter understanding of their children 
and are eager to be placed on the 
waiting lists for enrollment. 

How do parent-observation and 
cooperative nursery schools func- 
tion? A corner of a San Diego school 
as shown in this picture will help to 
explain. 

A nursery school set-up provides 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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The Value of Design 


ANNA DUNSER, 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Au CHILDREN enjoy mak- 
ing designs and they derive much 
benefit by having a feeling for good 
arrangement. This is one of the 
purposes of art education. The pupils 
will begin to recognize the design in 
all of the pictures that they make, 
gaining much practice in making 
good designs. 

A design is to representative art 
what poetry is to prose fiction. 

In abstract design we enjoy the 
colors, their relation to each other, 
the sizes and shapes of spaces in the 
same way we enjoy the varieties of 
lines, which are the boundaries of 
spaces, although there are no recog- 
nizable objects that tell a story. 

In poetry we enjoy the sounds of 
words, enhanced by the relation of 
one to another, the beat and rhythm, 
the contrasts and repetitions, inde- 
pendent of the story they tell. 

All children, at all ages, can enjoy 
the abstract design. They like to 


make them as a change from their 
illustrations and imaginative compo- 
sitions. 

There are many ways in which a 
teacher may give the children a 


start in organizing colors, lines, and 
spaces. Most children have an 
inate sense of design they keep 
their compositions well balanced, 
well united, and in addition, get 
variety. 

Mrs. Strode, teacher of the first 
grade in Lincoln School, found sev- 
eral ways to inspire her pupils to 
make satisfying designs. In one les- 
son she suggested that each child 
begin with his favorite color and use 
it near the middle of the page, then 
use other colors to make shapes 
swinging around the center. The 
children carried out these ideas in a 
rariety of ways. 

Peggy started with a blue spot, 
put brown next to that and red 
around the brown. Her entire de- 
sign was made by swinging these 
colors in continuous circles, an idea 
of her own. After the red she re- 
sorted to purple circles repeated, 
rather than a ring of color around 
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the red. She finished the design out 
to the edge of the paper by spokes of 
short parallel lines. 

Judy built her design like flower 
petals and was fairly consistent in 
her repetition of colors. 

Johnnie made a pleasing design 
by making a central flower shape 
and others less important. 

In another lesson Mrs. Strode sug- 
gested a line through the middle of 
the page from top to bottom and 
decorations on each side of that line. 
Leaves, branches, flowers, and many 
other things were used by the children. 

Merle’s bright bold flowers are in 
direct contrast to Johnnie’s more 
delicate arrangement. Marilyn made 
her design resemble a tree, and Rose 
liked the idea of a tree so well that 
she put a house beside the tree. 

A third-grade teacher suggested 
curved lines across the sheet of pa- 
per, and rows of flower shapes along 
each side of the line, then a new row 
of flowers (different flowers), out- 
side the first rows, then other rows 
until the page was filled. This idea 
can be used for many occasions — 
following the shape of hearts for 
Valentines, a bell or tree for Christ- 
mas, a May pole for spring. 

Designs may be made to apply to 
some particular object. Perhaps the 
top of a box, or the top and sides, 
is to be decorated, or it may be the 


covers of a book. In such instances, 
the design is planned within a defi- 
nite shape and size. 

All of the designs so far mentioned 
are one-unit designs. These may be 
balanced symmetrically, that is, the 


two sides may be alike except in 
reverse. 

An easy way to begin such a de- 
sign is to fold a piece of paper in the 
middle, then design one half of the 
paper. When the paper is unfolded 
and again folded in the opposite 
direction, the first half of the design 
can be rubbed or traced onto the 
other half. New shapes will appear 
between the two parts and make 
the design a nice surprise. 

However, a one-unit design may 
be balanced in other ways. The 
central shape may be off center. A 
shape of one color at one side may 
be balanced with a number of small- 
er shapes of the same color on the 
opposite side of the page. Small 
children do not plan colors in such 
complex ways, but often arrive at 
such arrangements through feeling. 
The teacher can call attention to 
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good points after the design is fin- 
ished. 

Not all of the designs that chil- 
dren make will be one-unit designs. 
They may make borders by repeat- 
ing one or more units. 

One first-grade teacher talked to 
her children about suitable units for 
a spring border. A leaf and a flower 
was a natural suggestion. At Christ- 
mas time it could be bells and trees, 
or holly and star, or any of many 
other combinations. And so with 
the other holidays. 

With the leaf and flower border 
the children and teacher considered 
the possibilities of a repeat. If the 
flower was yellow with a red center 
and the leaf was brown, those colors 
should be repeated throughout the 
border and the units should be 
made as nearly alike in shape and 
size as it is possible for small chil- 
dren to make them. Making a 
border such as this is a good test of a 
child’s intelligence. Some children 
can stay with a thought and carry 
it to completion while others may 
make a brave start, but wander 
away from the original idea and 
introduce new elements without 
rhyme or reason. Their urge may be 
to use all of the colors in the box. 

Borders may be used around book 
covers, place mats, bulletin boards, 
etc. They may be placed on cloth. 
If the design is made first on paper, 
and a thin muslin is used, the cloth 
can be pinned to the paper and the 
design traced on the cloth with 
crayons. If the piece of finished work 


is ironed between sheets of paper, 
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with a hot iron, the piece will be 
washable. 

From borders it is an easy step to 
go to all-over designs, for it is simply 
a repetition of borders one below 
another. 

For small children the teacher can 
explain that the units may be named 
a and b. Across the first row the 
units are placed a, b, a, b, etc. On 
the next row directly below the first, 
the units are b, a, b, a, and this will 
alternate the units vertically as well 
as horizontally. 

In making border or all-over de- 
signs the children may make the 


Bewitching Spring! 
SHEILA STINSON 


Little brown bulbs seem to know ° 
When we’ve had our final snow, 
They peep up through the dark 

brown ground 
Then soon, fair blossoms look 
around. 


The crocus come up first of all, 
They hear the Spring’s first wel- 
come call. 
Tulips push up through green sod, 
Yellow jonquils bow and nod. 


Buttercups and roses glow 
In a nice long garden row, 
I love the flowers in the Spring, 
The birds and bees and every- 
thing! 


rows of units freely, without any 
guide lines. Or the teacher may put 
in guide lines before she distrib- 
utes the paper to the children. Or 
she or the children may fold the 
paper, then unfold and use the folds 
as guide lines. 

Third and fourth grade children 
will enjoy making their all-over de- 
signs by building all of the units at 
the same time. They may go over 
the entire page with just a red dot 
in each square, then come back to 
the first, and go through by adding 
a blue line crossing the dot, then add 
another color and shape until they 
feel the surface is sufficiently cov- 
ered. The advantage of this way of 
working is that the work can be 
called finished at any time the last 
square is reached, but the growing 
change that the children see will 
cause them to always put in just one 
more line or shape until time is ex- 
hausted. All of the children will be 
busy throughout the time allotted, 
though some will have more intri- 
cate designs than others. 

Designing on commercially 
squared paper seems to intrigue the 
children. When the paper has 
squares less than a quarter inch 
across, it looks like tedious work and 
should not be imposed. However, 
teachers find that children like to 


have such a design on hand to work 


on whenever they can find some 
spare time. 

Finger paints and fingerpaint pa- 
per is another medium that is espe- 
cially fine for developing a feeling 
for design. 

Every teacher will think of other 
ways of making designs and various 
uses for the designs. The children 
will develop the ability to evaluate 
their own designs if the designs are 
put on the wall where they can be 
studied carefully. Each child should 
have an opportunity to see his own 
design among the others, and to see 
it at a distance. This cannot be said 
too often or emphasized too much. 


April Showers 
(Choral Reading) 
MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


High: 
We are glad it rained for hours; 
Farmers need the April showers; 


The earth is thirsty, and it needs 


Lots of water for tiny seeds. 


Medium: 


“Drip, drop, drip, drop!” Rain is 


falling; 
“Wake up, blossoms,” it is calling. 


“Drip, drop, drip, drop!’ That’s 


the sound 
Seedlings wait for underground. 


Low: 
“Pitter, patter!” It is slowing; 
“Pitter, patter!’ It is going — 
Raindrops glisten on our lawn; 
April showers have come and 
gone! 


All: 
Three cheers for April showers! 
They bring us the May flowers. 
You are welcome, raindrops dear, 
To beautify the earth each year. 
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More F'amous Birthdays for April 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


April 2 (1805) Hans Christian Anderson, famous 
writer of fairy tales for children. 


April 3 (1783) Washington Irving, one of the 
earliest American story writers. 


April 7 (1770) William Wordsworth, a beloved 
English poet. 


April 12 (1777) Henry Clay, a famous leader in 
the public affairs of those early days of our coun- 
try. 

April 13 (1743) Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the third Pres- 


ident of our country. 


April 19 (1775) The famous ride of Paul Revere 
in the early days of the Revolution. 

April 23 (1564) William Shakespeare, probably 
the greatest writer of plays that the world has 


ever known. 


April 23 (1791) James Buchanan, who was Pres- 
ident of our country. 


April 25 (1874) Guglielmo Marconi, the Italian 
scientist who invented wireless telegraphy. 


April 26 (1820) Alice Cary, one of the early poets 


of our country. 


April 27 (1822) Ulysses S. Grant, a great general 
in the Civil war, and a President of our country. 


April 27 (1791) Samuel Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph. 


April 28 (1758) James Monroe, who was Presi- 
dent of our country. 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN APRIL 


Easter 
Arbor Day 
Spring 


AN EASTER CAROL 


Spring bursts today, 
For Christ is risen and all the earth’s at play. 
Flash forth, thou Sun. 


The rain is over and gone, its work is done. 


Winter is past, 

Sweet spring is come at last, is come at last. 
Bud, fig, and vine, 

Bud, olive, fat with fruit and oil and wine. 


Break Forth This Morn 
In roses, thou but yesterday a thorn. 
Uplift thy head, 
O pure white lily through the winter dead. 


Beside your dams 

Leap and rejoice, you merrymaking lambs. 
All herds and flocks 

Rejoice, all beasts of thickets and of rocks. 


Sing, creatures, sing, 
Angels and men and birds and everything.’ 


—Christina Georgina Rossetti. 


A HEART OF GOLD 
Florence Piper Tuttle 


Down in the ground, where the seeds grow and 
the bulbs begin to sprout, there was a great stir 
and commotion one day. Above the quiet rushing 
of the stream and the soft April wind, came voices 
talking all together and seeming to say, ‘“‘It’s 
time to start! It’s time to start! I want to grow! 
I want to grow!”’ 

And then the voices seemed to be plainer and 
clearer. “‘I hope that I may grow to be the bright- 
est flower in all the garden,”’ said the tulip bulb. 
*T want all people to look at me as they pass by 
and say, ‘What a beautiful color that tulip has 
and how stately she grows’.”’ 

“My, my!” said the daffodil bulb, looking at her 
with shame, ‘‘How can you be so selfish! I do not 
care one bit where I grow. All I want is to wear a 
gold crown upon my head and to have everyone 
admire my frail body and my dress of green.”’ 

**How vain you are!’’ said the hyacinth bulb. 
‘Somehow I do not care for worldly things. I only 
want to grow tall and gracious on a stem bursting 
with plenty of blossoms. I want the brooks to 
chatter of my beauty and the birds to sing my 
praises. And I want the butterflies to hover about 
me and to drink of my sweetness.”’ 

**A simple wish indeed!’? murmured the crocus 
bulb. “‘I want to be dressed in bright, gaudy col- 
ors of gold, and grow on large estates where I may 
be seen by rich and distinguished ladies and gen- 
tlemen. I want to meet the poets so that they 
may write of my cups of wonder.”’ 

**And what do you wish to be like?” asked the 
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More F'amous Birthdays for April 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


haughty tulip of a frail little narcissus bulb 
whose tiny blades of green were just beginning to 
peep above the ground. 

The little narcissus had scarcely thought about 
it, although she had heard all that the bulbs had 
had to say. She was quite shocked that her sweet 
cousin, Daffodilly, could even consider such 
selfish thoughts. 

**All I want,” said the narcissus humbly, “‘is to 
be able to bend before the warm Spring winds 
and the April rains. I’d like to grow beside the 
garden gate so that the little children may see me 
on their way to school and touch me with their 
tiny fingers and look deep into my heart of gold.”’ 

**Ho, ho! What a wish! What a wish!”’ echoed all 
the bulbs and seeds in chorus. 

But God must have heard the wish of the little 
narcissus for straightway he sent his sunbeams 
to warm her sleepy buds. The April breezes kissed 
her lovely lips until they opened wide and full. 
The little children on their way to school bent 
down and gently touched the frail flower with 
their hands and exclaimed, ‘“‘This is the prettiest 
flower of them all. See, she has a lovely heart of 
gold.”” 

The little narcissus only bent her head to show 
that she was content. 


“WHO LIKES THE RAIN?” 


Anonymous 


I, said the duck, “‘I call it fun. 

For I have my little red rubbers on. 
They make a cunning three-toed track, 
In the soft, cool mud; quack, quack!”’ 
cried the dandelion, “‘I, 

My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry.” 
And she lifted her little yellow head 
Out of her green and grassy bed. 

“I hope ’twill pour; I hope ’twill pour,”’ 
Croaked the tree toad from his gray bark door. 
*“*For with a broad leaf for a roof, 

I’m always safely waterproof.” 

Sang the brook: *‘I welcome every drop, 
Come down, dear rain drops, never stop 
Wntil a broad river you make of me, 
And then I will carry you to the sea.” 


SOME OUTSTANDING FACTS 
ABOUT MARCONI 


1. As a young boy in Italy, Marconi was in- 
tensely interested in the discovery that electrical 
waves pass through the air. His first messages 
were sent across his own garden without the use 
of wires. 


2. The Italian government was not much in- 
terested in his experiments, so he went to Eng- 
land — He set up his apparatus in the London 
post office and on the roof of another building, 
three hundred feet away. Messages were sent and 
successfully received. 


3. The most important demonstration proved 
by Marconi was that messages could be sent from 
a station on land to a ship at sea. 


4. In December, 1901, man sent a message 
through the air across the Atlantic Ocean. This 
was Marconi’s greatest triumph. 


RIDDLES FOR THE SPRINGTIME 


1. I’m an early flower of Spring, 
The morning dew I sip; 
I’m red, as red as I can be, 
You call me lovely .......... ° 


2. I’m a pretty, fringy thing, 
Always coming in the Spring; 
In the meadow I am found, 
Peering high above the ground. 
The top of my head looks very flat, 
In my white and yellow hat. 


3. Like a bird it softly flies, 
Through the soft, mild, April skies. 


I’m sent from the sky, 
To water the grass; 

Along the road, 

You may see me pass. 
The flowers all love me 
And so do the trees; 

I make the brooks sing 
On their way to the seas. 


5. He puffs and he puffs away at the kites, 
Until they sail so high, 
They look like tiny paper birds, 
A-flying through the sky. 


6. Someone has just arrived in town, 
With pale green cap, and pink and white 
gown; 
She graces the orchards with her huge 
bouquet, 
And tells us all that it is May. 
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7. First you see them dressed in green, 
Then they change to other gowns,— 
Rich in brilliant gypsy colors, 
Reds and yellows, golds and browns, 


8. All dressed up in furry hoods, 
Soft and warm and gray, 
Coming in the early Spring, 
Purring all the wav. 


THE SNOW DROP 


Hans Christian Andersen (Adapted) 

It was winter-time and the snow lay deep upon 
the ground. All the insects and the animals were 
snug in their winter homes. There was a little 
flower, too, that was as warm as it could be in its 
cozy bulb beneath the earth and the snow. There 
it lay, drinking in the drops of water that trickled 
down from the ice and snow, when a sunbeam 
came tap-tapping on its little bulb-door. 

**Do come in,”’ said the flower. 

“JT don’t think I am big or strong enough to 
open the door,”’ said the sunbeam. “I am now 
very slim and slender but by the time the spring- 
time comes I hope I shall be much stronger.” 

springtime! The springtime!” the little 
flower kept saying over to itself. 

But winter seemed to want to stay so long. He 
kept covering the ground with his snow and ice. 
The little flower became tired of waiting. 

*‘Dear, dear!’ it said. ‘When will the Spring- 
time ever come? I feel so tight in my bulb and I’d 
like so to stretch out a bit. I must try to open my 
bulb-door and look out.”’ 


So the little flower pushed away at the door of 
its bulb, a little harder each day. The rain helped 
to soften the door so that the little flower could 
thrust its head out from its warm winter home. 
How cold it was outside! 

**Are you not early?”’ asked the wind. 

“Are you not here too soon?’’ asked the 
weather. 


But the little sunbeams sang away to the little 


flower until it found itself ‘lifting its pure white 


head far out of the snow and unfolding its lovely 
leaves. 

It was glad to be alive and to be growing under 
the warm rays of the sun. Even the little snow- 
flakes melted before its smile. 

**Oh, oh,”’ said the children as they looked into 
the garden. ‘“‘The snowdrop is here. It is the first 
one to greet the Spring.” 


AN OPEN SECRET 


Pussy Willow had a secret 
That the snowdrops whispered her, 
And she purred it to the south wind 
While it stroked her velvet fur; 
And the south wind hummed it softly 
To the busy honey-bees, 
And they buzzed it to the blossoms 
On the scarlet maple trees. 


And these dropped it to the wood brooks 
Brimming full of melted snow, 

And the brooks told Robin Redbreast 
As he chattered to and fro; 

Little Robin could not keep it, 
So he sang it loud and clear 

To the sleepy hills and meadows 
**Wake up! Cheer up! Spring is here!”® 


—Unknown. 


SONG OF THE FAIRY 
William Shakespeare 


Over hill, over dale, 

Through bush, through brier, 

Over park, over vale, 

Through flood, through fire, 

I do wander everywhere, 

Swifter than the moon’s sphere; 

And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green; 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 

In their gold coats spots you see; 
These be rubies, fairy favors — 

In those freckles live their savours. 

I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 


NARCISSUS 


Sweet and faint upon the air 
White they are and very fair — 
Narcissus. 
Green as grass are their stems 
White are the flowers like precious gems — 
Narcissus. 
—June Hinaman, (Age 12). 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


(To be correlated with More Famous April Birthdays) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


OUR APRIL CALENDAR 
Can You Tell: 


. Can you tell who wrote fairy tales for children? 


. Can you tell who was the author of the Declaration of Independence? 
Can you tell who took that famous ride at midnight on April 18, 1775? 
. Can you tell the name of a great writer of plays? 

Can you tell who invented wireless telegraphy? 

Can you tell the name of a very great general in the Civil war? 

Can you tell who invented the telegraph? 

. Can you tell why we honor Arbor Day? 


Conan wr 


. Can you tell the names of four Presidents born in April? 


> 


Can you tell a good trick to try on April Fool’s Day? 


. A HEART OF GOLD 


Complete Each Statement: 
. There was a great ............+++...+.. One day. 
Voices seemed to say 

. The daffodil wanted to wear a crown of 
The hyacinth wished to grow .............00.00--0 

The crocus wished to be dressed in .................... ° 

. The simple narcissus wished to bend before .................... . 
. God sent his sunbeams to warm her .................+-+6 

. The little children bent down and touched the ....... m 

. They said, ‘*She has a lovely heart of .................... 


. The little narcissus was very ..........-...+2+4-- ° 


. EASTER FUN 
Complete With Words or Pictures: 


. On Easter, children color dozens of ................. 
re 
oth . In some places, they roll these .................5-. on a lovely green 


. The Easter Bunny carries a big ................6+.+00 


woh 


. POETRY PICTURES — AN EASTER CAROL 


. Can you show Spring bursting forth? 


. Can you show the Sun shining on a lovely garden of tulips? 


1 
2 
3. Can you show the beautiful white lily? 
4. Can you show the flock of lambs playing on a hill? 
5 


. Can you show the birds singing in the trees? 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


(To be correlated with More Famous April Birthdays) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


E. GUGLIELMO MARCONI 
A Yes and No Test: 


1. Guglielmo Marconi was born in Italy. Yes—No_ 


2. His first messages were sent from his uncle’s farm. Yes—No 

3. The Italian government was very interested in his experiments. Yes—No 

4. He went to England to try further experiments. Yes—No 

5. He proved that messages could be sent from buildings three hundred feet apart. Yes—-No 


6. His most important demonstration proved that messages could be sent from land to ships at sea. 
Yes—No 


7. In November, 1901, a message was sent through the air across the Atlantic Ocean. Yes—No 


8. This was Marconi’s greatest triumph. Yes—No 


F. RIDDLES 


Draw the answer to each riddle. Call it “Spring Pictures.’ 
Show your pictures to the children. 


G. THE SNOW DROP 


A multiple-choice test—underline correct answer: 
1. This story happened in the (winter, spring, summer) 

2. All the insects will sing in their (holes, huts, homes) 

3. A tiny flower was warm in its cozy (barn, bulb, house) 

4. The little flower hoped to open the (window, slide, door) 

5. The door was helped by the (sun, dew, rain) 

6. The little flower heard the song of the (sunbeams, wind, trees) 
7. Its color was of pure (gold, silver, white) 

8. The snowflakes melted before its (laughter, smile, nod) 


9. The snow drop was the first to greet (the summer, the spring, the autumn) 


H. WHO LIKES THE RAIN—Draw: 
1. The duck’s little red rubbers. 
2. The yellow head of the dandelion 

3. The tree toad behind his gray bark door 


4. The brook singing on its way to sea 


I. MAKING UP POEMS 


Read aloud the poem, Narcissus. Can you make up a tiny spring poem of your own? 
Perhaps it will help you to fill out this verse: 


There is a whisper in the air, 
The busy honey .......... 
Are buzzing to the blossoms, 
Of the scarlet maple ......... 
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Lesson in Conservation 


ALICE HANTHORN, 
Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Value of Birds 


Baby birds are chirping, 
**Hurry, mother dear; 
Bring us worms and insects, 


Or we will starve we fear.’’ 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 


1. Why do we like birds? 


Enjoy their songs, admire their beauty, and realize they are a valuable help in destroying 
harmful insects. 


2. What do birds eat? 
Seeds, bugs, insects and insect eggs, worms, crumbs and some kinds of fruit. 
3. How does their food help gardeners? 


Destroy harmful insects and grubs which feed on growing plants, trees, and shrubs and espe- 
cially in eating nests of eggs which would hatch these pests. 


4, What birds are especially active in eating insects? 


a. Wrens feed their young all types of flies, insects, moths, and weed seeds. They make sev- 
eral trips each minute, taking food each trip. Usually they have two or more broods per season. 


b. Cardinals eat cutworms, codling moths, rose beetles, cucumber beetles, plant scales, plant 
lice and leaf hoppers. 


c. Rose-breasted Grosbeaks destroy potato beetles, wood borers, moths, destructive cater- 
pillars and scale insects. 


d. Yellow-billed Cuckoo eats hairy caterpillars, one of our worst pests, which most birds 
will not touch. 

e. Cat Birds eat potato bugs, locust, crickets, gypsy moths, weevils, chinch bugs and plant 
lice. 

f. Woodpeckers and Flickers drill out grubs and borers and lick them out with their long 
tongues. 

g. Chickadees and Nuthatches in the winter do more good than summer birds by destroy- 
ing millions of eggs deposited in the bark of trees. They also destroy the borers and other insects in 
the bark. A 
Summary 


Birds are our good friends. We should do all we can to protect them. 
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Lesson in Conservation 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Value of Toads and 


Worms 


This little fat toad 
Hops down the row; 
He eats harmful insects 


And helps the plants grow. 


I. ECONOMIC VALUE OF TOADS 


1. Where do toads live? 

They like damp, shady places. They are found in the woods, sometimes under a stone or porch, 
or in a hole under the doorstep. 

2. How should toads be treated? 


They should be treated kindly. Many gardeners hunt for them in the woods and bring them 
back to their gardens where they live contentedly if not molested. 


3. Why do some children feel afraid of toads? 


They are not accustomed to seeing toads; they think toads are ugly; they have been told toads 
cause warts. This last is not true. 


4, Why do gardeners place toads in their gardens? 
They eat an enormous number of harmful insects. 


5. What are baby toads called? 


They are called tadpoles. Toads lay eggs in pools or shallow ponds. When they hatch the tiny 
tadpoles swim about in the shallow water. Later they hop out on the damp ground. 


6. How do toads spend the winter? 


They crawl under a stone or log, or go down into a hole and hibernate in a half-frozen condi- 
tion. 


II. ECONOMIC VALUE OF EARTH WORMS 
Why are worms valuable in a garden? 


They bring the heavy undersoil to the surface and enrich it. The castings they throw off con- 
tain food substances which make the plants grow. 


Summary 


Gardeners have many friends. All should be protected. Many gardeners do not know who 
these friends are. We should try to inform them. 
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The Birds Come Back 


A Spring Play 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Characters 
Robin Red Breast Dick 
Bluebird Tom 


Chimney Swift Tree Swallow 

Scene: A forest in the early spring. (As the play 
opens all the birds fly onto the stage.) (The teacher may 
add as many birds as she chooses in order to give each 
child a part.) 


Robin Red Breast: How pleasant it is to be back North 
again! What a long journey it was this year coming 
back from the South! Did you birds enjoy the trip? 

Bluebird: 1 didn’t go back South last winter. I thought 
I would try a winter up North. 

Birds in unison: Why, how did you stand the cold? 
What did you manage to eat? 

Bluebird: Oh, that was an easy matter. I lingered 
about the home of a dear little friend of mine called 
Mary Ann. She has always been so kind to me. Last 
winter, she put crumbs out for me every single day. 
And when the brook was frozen over, she put out fresh 
water for me. 

Robin Red Breast: I wish now I’d stayed here, too. 
It seems the children are getting kinder and kinder to 
us. ‘Think they must learn many of these things at 
school. 

Tree Swallow: Did you stay up North, Oriole? 

Oriole: Oh, no. I took my usual outing South. 

Tree Swallow: Where did you intend to build your 
nest now that you have returned? 

Oriole: I’ve found a lovely elm tree out in Dickie’s 
yard. I hope to build my home there. 

Birds in unison: Oh, please don’t build there. 

Oriole: Why not? Do tell me. 

Robin Red Breast: Here is Dickie coming now. We'll 
have to tell you all about it later. 

(Dickie and Tom strolling onto stage, Dickie with a 
sling shot.) 

Dickie: We must find the birds that have come back 
so as to tell our teacher. 

Tommy: Oh, Dickie, you wouldn’t kill that beautiful 
bird! 


Dickie: He wouldn’t be the first one I’ve shot. We 
don’t like the birds around our house. 

Tommy: We love the birds. We’ve made a birdhouse 
for them and feed them every day. (Boys go off stage 
still talking.) 

Oriole: Now I know why I should never build my 
home in Dickie’s yard. 

Bluebird: Robin Red Breast knows all the fine places 
to build nests. Will you tell us, Robin? 


Robin Red Breast: Yes, I’ve been looking about all 
winter and know all the cozy and safe places. There’s a 
good snug corner on Tommy’s chimney. 


Chimney Swift: Pll build my nest there. I love to cling 
to good warm chimneys. 

Robin Red Breast: There is a deep hole in the old oak 
tree on the Common near the post office. 

Tree Swallow: T’ll be moving right away. It sounds 
like a fine placeto rear my family. 

Robin Red Breast: Then there is that bird house that 
Tommy has built in his apple tree. Why don’t you 
move in there, Bluebird? 

Bluebird: I certainly shall. Thank you, Robin Red 
Breast. 

Oriole: And where shall I build} 

Robin Red Breast: There iis a tall elm tree down in the 
Park — a very select place to live. 

Oriole: How about the boys-who play there, Are they 
kind to birds? 

Robin Red Breast: Oh, yes, they often try to feed us 
and twitter songs back to us. 

Oriole: I am sure.I should enjoy that very much. 

Birds in unison: Thank you, Robin Red Breast, for 
being so helpful. 

Robin Red Breast: And I am going back to my little 
friends, Mary Ann’s house. I know a good home when 
I find it. Come and visit me when your homes are 
built. Good-by, till we meet again. 

(Birds fly away chirping and twittering.) 
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The Children Take Over 


An April Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Characters: Grant, Lois, Muriel, Jack, Foster, 


Patty 


(Scene: In one of the classrooms after school hours. 
As the scene opens, the children are in the midst of a 
very exciting discussion. Grant is speaking.) 


Grant: And have heard the latest news? 

Muriel: Of course we haven’t. That’s why we're all 
here now wasting our valuable time just to have you 
tell us. 

Foster: Well, give him a chance why don’t you? 
Can’t you see he can’t wait a second longer? 

Lois: Go ahead, Grant, what’s keeping you? 

Jack: You girls, that’s who. Leave it to you to keep 
us in all this suspense! 

Patty: Everyone has had their say, so go ahead, 
Grant, we're listening. 

Grant: Well I don’t know whether the teachers think 
it’s a sort of April Fool joke or not, but they are going 
to let us run this school for one day next week. 

Muriel: Run the school? Why what do you mean? 

Grant: It seems some of the pupils think we'd like 
school better if we could cut out some of the old rules. 
It’s the job of you people right now to make up some 
of your own rules for running this school the right way. 
Ahem! 

Muriel: Let’s start in, then. Here’s a rule I’ve thought 
of already. 

School will start one half hour late. 

We'll sleep longer on that date. 

Foster: How’s this? 

No home work the day before, 

Studying can be such a borel 

Lois: Here’s mine! 

All the marks given that day, 

Will not be below an “A”’. 

Jack: Whispering and fooling too, 

Will be fun for ME and YOU! 

Patty: Listen to this one. 

Long recess and long noon time; 

That’s my wish and that’s my rhyme. 

Grant: And bells quiet, is my rule. 

Oh what fun! Oh what a school! 

Muriel: Do you really think they will let us try these 
crazy ideas? 

Grant: That’s what Mr. Johnson told me. He said the 
mayor lets boys run the city often times so why not 
give us a chance here. 

Foster: Then Grant, you may be the principal and 
the rest of us will each take a grade. Give me the little 
ones and I'll just give them some paper and crayons 
while I read the latest mystery story. 


Lois: I’m going to bring my knitting. I’m making 


Argyle socks. I'll give each pupil in my class a lollypop. 
That'll keep ’em busy until recess. 

_ Jack: How will we know when it’s time for recess if 
there are no bells! 

Grant: Oh, whenever you feel like it, just go out with 
your class. 

Patty: It sure is going to be fun. Wait until the rest 
of the school hears about it. I guess no one will be 
absent that day. 

Grant: Well, now that you know the story, let’s break 
up this meeting. If I’m to be principal, I'll have plenty 
to do before then. 

(As the group stand to leave, they say together.) 

No more bells, no more books. 

Easy rules made by crooks. 

Grant’s the principal, Yah-Yah-Yay! 

We can hardly wait for the day! 

End of Act I. 


ACT II 
The Children’s Rule 


Characters: Same as in Act I plus the children used as 
various pupils. 

Scene: An Assembly Program during the day of the 
children’s rule. 

Grant: We will now hear from the First Grade. Are. 
you to recite a poem or sing a song? 

Foster: They won’t do a thing for me. Let me try 
again. (Foster pushes and pulls a few small children to 
the platform but they refuse to say a single word. In 
desperation he pushes them off stage.) 

Grant: Well, maybe we'll have better luck with the 
next group. Muriel, please bring them up here. 

(Muriel sends four slightly older children to the stage. 
They recite in a sing song fashion.) 

We'll be glad when tomorrow comes. 

We'll be glad to do our sums. 

We'll gladly obey our teacher’s command. 

These new rules we can’t understand! 

(They run off stage in a very disorderly fashion.) 

Grant: Thank goodness, they’ve gone. I’ve never 
seen such a performance! 

Lois (to Grant): My class didn’t even come. There 
were no bells to bring them in from the playground, so 
they’re still out there fighting and screaming! 

Grant: How about you, Jack — any luck with your 
class today? 

Jack: I tried to make them read ‘to themselves and 
keep quiet, but they were so noisy I walked out on 
them. Oh,’ if tomorrow will ever come! 

Patty: This assembly ‘is the biggest flop I have ever 
seen. In fact the whole day has been a nightmare. Let’s 
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call it a day and be thankful the teachers will be back 
tomorrow! 

Grant: Well, I’m sure I don’t know how to run a 
school and neither do any of you. (Just then a loud 
noise is heard outside and suddenly a group of battered 
looking children come rushing on to the stage. They 
are the ones who have been out at recess practically all 
day. They are dirty, have cut fingers, torn clothing and 
look very weary and unhappy. They look accusingly at 
the children who have been trying to run the school and 
say). 

We've had a simply terrible day. 


The Three Little Kittens 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


We're sick and tired of play, play, play! 

It’s been mostly arguments and fights; 

Everyone shouting for his rights. 

We needed a teacher kind and wise, 

Whose duty it was to supervise. 

You boys and girls just don’t know how. 

Please bring our teachers back right now. 

You did your best and really tried, 

But we'll choose TEACHERS on our side. 

The whole group then sing “School Days,” to com- 
plete the play. 


—The End— 


A One Act Play 


Players: Mother Tabby, Three Kittens, Mail Man 
Properties: Table, Stove, Dishes, Pie, Mittens 


Mother Cat and three little kittens are eating break- 
fast. 

Knock on the door 

Mother Cat goes to door 

Mail Man steps inside 


“Good morning Mrs. Tabby — 
Quite a snow storm we had last night. 
It has made me a little late on my route — 
Let me see — I have a package for you this morning— 
Yes, here it is — It’s from Grandmother Gray and it’s 
addressed to you and your children. 
Kittens jump up from the table and rush toward 
Mail Man chanting — 
“A package 
A package 
Oh what can it be 
Hurry up 
And open it 
So we can see.” ; 
The Mail Man hands the package to Mrs. Tabby — 
“Good-day to all of you — If I weren’t so late, I'd 
wait and see what is in it.” 
Mailman leaves. 
Mother Tabby opens the package — Takes out three 
pair of mittens. (One red —— one white —- one blue). 
“Look children — Here are some lovely mittens 
Grandmother Gray has knit for you.” 
First Kitten — “I want the red ones.” 
Second Kitten — “I want the blue ones.” 
Third Kitten — “I want the white ones.” 
Mother Tabby gives out mittens. 
“There they are — now you may put them on and 
go out of doors to play, but take good care of your 
mittens.” 


MARGUERITE GODE 


The three kittens put on caps, scarfs and mittens 
and run out of doors. 
Mother cat — works in kitchen singing softly to 


herself. 


“Kitty Cat, Kitty Cat, where have you been — 
I’ve been to London to visit the Queen.” 
Stops work and peeks into oven. 
“Ah my pie is almost baked — and a fine pie it is — 
if I do say it myself. I must call the kittens in for lunch.” 
Goes to the door and calls 
“Kitty — Kitty — Kitty.” 
Outside the Kittens answer 
*“Mew, Mew, Mew.” 
Kittens come running in. 
“T smell pie — I smell pie — I smell pie.” 
Mother Tabby looks at her kittens 
“Children —- where are your new mittens?” 
Kittens — (Look at their paws.) 
“Oh Mother dear 
We greatly fear 
That we have lot our mittens.” 
Mother Tabby: ‘“‘What — Lost your mittens? 
You naughty kittens 
Then you shall have no pie.” 
The Three Kittens — 
**Mew, Mew, Mew 
We will go out and look for them.” 
The three kittens go out of doors. 
Mother Tabby takes pie from the oven and puts it 
on the table. 
“Oh dear — Those lovely mittens 
I do hope the kittens find them.” 
The three kittens come dancing in waving their 
mittens — 
“Oh Mother dear 
See here 
See here 
Our mittens we have found.” 
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Mother Tabby — 
“What — found your mittens? 
You good little kittens 
Then you shall have some pie.” 
The three kittens put on their mittens and begin 
eating pie. 
The Three Kittens: 
“Purr, Purr, Purr 
This is good pie.” 
The Three Kittens look at their mittens 
“Oh Mother dear 
We greatly fear 
That we have soiled our mittens.” 
Mother Tabby: 
*‘What — soiled your mittens 
You careless kittens 
Grandmother Gray would not like that.” 
The Three Little Kittens put their heads together. 


April Showers 
DOROTHY L. MISKA 


Cast of Characters: Act I — Schoolchildren — Joan, 
Bobby (Raincoats, rubbers and umbrella). 

Act II — Mother Nature (Seated in center, 
dressed colorfully). First Raindrop, Second Rain- 
drop, Third Raindrop, Fourth Raindrop (all at 
left of Mother Nature). Robin, Daffodil, Tulip, 
Violet, Farmer, Water Boy (all at right of Mother 
Nature). 

Make costumes appropriate to characters 
above. The Rainbow — Make a rainbow of heavy 
cardboard so that two boys will be able to hold it 
as an arch above Mother Nature’s head. 

Directions: As Act I opens, we find Joan and 
Bobby dressed for a rainy day, carrying an um- 
brella. They walk together across the stage, en- 
tering from the left and leaving at the right. 

For Act 2, the stage should be decorated with 
flowers, bird cages, etc. Mother Nature is fixing 
flowers, bonnets, smoothing birds’ feathers, etc. 

Make use of spring songs. Have songs about 
Raindrops, Robins, Spring Flowers or any others 
that are appropriate, where Raindrops, Robins 
or Flowers speak. 

Bring play to a close with a spring song known 
to the entire assembly and have everyone join in 
with the entire group of players. 


ACT I 
(Enter Joan and Bobby. Joan is brushing off 
the mud and water from her legs where it has 
just been splashed.) 
Joan: It’s been raining for three days and I’m so tired 
of being splashed, and walking around mud puddles, I 
could cry. 


*‘We can wash our mittens.” 
The three little kittens place a tub on the floor and 
begin washing their mittens. 
“Rub a dub a dub a dub 
Put our mittens in the tub 
And scrub and rub and rub and scrub.” 
The three kittens run to Mother Tabby and show 
her their mittens. 
“Oh Mother Dear 
Look here — look here 
Our mittens we have washed.” 
Mother Tabby: 
*‘What — washed your mittens? 
You good little kittens 
But hush — I smell a mouse close by 
All Kittens put finger to lips 
“Hush — we smell a mouse close by. ” 
Curtains Falls, 


Bobby: Watch your step! Here’s a big one! I had to 
take my dog for a walk in all this wet. When we got 
home, I’m afraid we were both a little bit more than 
damp. 

Joan: I went down the cellar for some coal yesterday 
and our cellar floor was all wet, too. My father says 
that if it keeps raining like this much longer, we’ll have 
a flood! 

Bobby: What is rain good for anyway? It keeps me 
indoors, when I’d so much rather play outside. 

Joan: If I could do anything about it, it would stop 
right now! (By this time the children 
have disappeared on their way to school.) 


ACT II 


Mother Nature: Did you hear the children 
Scolding on their way, 
Because my April Showers 
Keep them in to play? 


Don’t they know the blessing 
Of these drops of mine 

To a world that needs us 

As well as suns that shine? 


Oh! how many reasons 
I cannot really say, 
But come, tell a few of them 


To the folks today. 

(Song) 

First Raindrop: I guess we have been naughty, 
Making puddles wide, 


Making floods and torrents 
Sweep the country side. 


Second Raindrop: I’m a little rain drop 
Falling from the sky 
On the pussy willows 
And the fields nearby. 
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Third Raindrop: We help the busy farmer 
| To make his garden grow 

So he will have good things to eat 
All standing in a row. 

Fourth Raindrop: The flowers all so bright and gay 

* Each lift a smiling face 

And i.welcome us with open arms 
As we pass by their place. 


(Song) 

The Robin: I’m robin with my breast so red, 
I chirp with merry glee. 
I know I'll soon find lots of worms 
When spring rain clouds I see. 


(Song) 

Daffodil: Dear little rain drops, 
We’re so glad you came. 
We’ve been waiting patiently 
In this country lane. 


(Song) 
Tulip: Yes, we little flowers 
With our faces bright. 
We can add our “Thank you” 
For the rain last night. 
Violet: When I hear the thunder 
When the showers come, 
Then I feel like dancing. 
Come, let’s have some fun. 
(“Clap Dance” by flowers and raindrops, who sing:) 
The rainclouds bump with a 
Crash — Crash — Crash 
The raindrops fall with a 
Splash — Splash — Splash 
The robins sing 
*Cause raindrops bring 
The flowers bright 
That bloom in spring. 


The flowers lift up 

Their lovely heads 

The robin sings there overhead 
The gardens all 

Grow straight and tall 

They like to see the 
Raindrops fall. 


I’ve made a small garden 
And dug me a row; 
My seeds are all covered 

And waiting to grow. 


I've Made A Small Garden 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I’ve planted some spinach 


They’re not coming up 
So I know I’m not through — 

Can some one please tell me 

What more I should do? 
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Farmer: All my seeds are planted 
In their rows so straight 
With the sun and warm spring rain, 
We'll not have long to wait. 


Water Boy: All the thirsty people 
In this land so free 
Like to drink the water 
That you bring to me. 


Mother Nature: Pitter, patter come the raindrops 
From each dainty cloud 
Dripping on the window sills 
And the trees so proud. 


On the bright spring flowers 
On the gardens green 

On each little blade of grass 
Jewels of rain are seen. 


(Here four boys, holding a large paper rainbow, come 
forward and recite “The Rainbow.”’) 


(Song) 


Mother Nature: So you see, my people, 
Do not mind the rain. 
Just remember all the good 
On your windowpane. 


Some bright drops bring flowers 
Some make robins sing, 

Some make gardens lift their heads, 
Early in the spring. 


So when you see a rain cloud 
Drifting down your way 
Think of us more kindly 
Think of us and say — 


Here come April Showers, 
Aren’t they just grand? 
Soon we'll have a nicer 
And a brighter land. 
(Song — Entire Assembly) 


And lettuce for greens; 


Some carrots, potatoes 


Tomatoes and beans. 
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April Radio Hour 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Manager: This is Station TTG. We are broadcasting 
from the Third Grade Studios of Tyler School. We have 
planned the Radio Hour especially for our thrid grade 
friends all over the United States. Please stand by. 


Announcer: Good afternoon, boys and girls! This is 
Don Hindorff announcing. “April Fool’s Day” being a 
time for fun and jollity, we have been learning some 
nonsense verse written by Edward Lear which you are 
about to hear. We have made mimeographed copies of 
these jolly jingles, which we will be happy to send any 
third grade who writés us a letter enclosing a stamped 


envelope. Let’s hear from some of you! Now for Lear’s 


limericks given by the third grade boys. 


The Third Grade Boys: 
“There was an old Derry down Derry, 
Who loved to see little folks merry; 
So he made them a book 
And with laughter they shook 
At the fun of the Derry down Derry.” 


“There was an Old man of Peru, 

Who never knew what he should do; 

So he tore off his hair, and behaved like a bear, 
That intrinsic old man of Peru.” 


“There was an old lady of Chertsey, 

Who made a remarkable curtsey; 

She twirled round ahd round, till she sank underground, 
Which distressed all the people of Chertsey.” 


“There was an old man from Leeds 
Who swallowed twelve packets of seeds, 
It soon came to pass 

He was covered with grass 

And couldn’t sit down for the weeds.” 


“There was a young lady whose chin 

Resembled the point of a pin; 

So she had it made sharp, and purchased a harp, 
And played several tunes with her chin.” 


“There was an old man with a beard, 

Who said, “It is just as I feared! 

Two Owls and a Hen, four Larks and a Wren, 
Have all built their nests in my beard!” 


“There was an old person of Rheims, 

Who was troubled with horrible dreams; 

So to keep him awake they fed him with cake, 
Which amused that old person of Rheims.” 


“There was a Young Lady of Parma, 
Whose conduct grew calmer and calmer: 
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When they said, ‘Are you dumb?” she: fnefely said, 


‘Hum!’ 
That provoking young lady of Parma.” 


“There was a young person of Bantry, i 4 

Who frequently slept in a pantry; 

When disturbed by the mice, she appeased them with 
rice, 

That judicious young person of Bantry.” 


“There was an old person of Deal, 

Who in walking used only his heel; 

When they said, “Tell us why?’ he made no reply, 
That mysterious old person of Deal.” 


“There was an old lady of France, 

Who taught little ducklings to dance; 
When she said, “Tick-atack!’ they only said, ‘Quack,’ 
Which grieved that old lady of France.” 


“There was a young lady in blue, 

Who said, ‘Is it you? Is it you?” 

When they said, ‘Yes, it is,’ she replied only, Whizz!’ 
That ungracious young lady in blue.”’ 


Announcer: Next, some laughable lyrics by the girls. 


The Third Grade Girls: 
“On the top of the Crumpety Tree, 
The Quangle Wangle sat, 
But his face you could not see, 
On account of his Beaver Hat. 
For his hat was a hundred and two feet wide, 
With ribbons and bibbons on every side, 
And bells, and buttons, and loops, and lace, 
So that nobody ever could see the face 
Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


The Quangle Wangle said 

To himself on the Crumpety Tree, 

‘Jam, and jelly, and bread 

Are the best of food for me! 

But the longer I live on this Crumpety Tree 
The plainer than ever it seems to me 

That very few people come this way 

And that life on the whole is far from gay!’ 
Said the Quangle Wangle Quee.” 


The Pobble who has no toes 

Had once as many as we; 

When they said, ‘Some day you may lose them all’; 
He replied, ‘Fish fiddle de-dee!’ 

And his Aunt Jobiska made him drink 

Lavender water tinged with pink; 

For she said, “The world in general knows 

There’s nothing so good for a Pobble’s toes!’ 


The Pobble who has no toes, 
Swam across the Bristol Channel; 
But before he set out, he wrapped his nose 


In a piece of scarlet flannel. 
For his Aunt Jobiska said, ‘No harm 


Can come to his toes if his nose is warm; 
And it’s perfectly known that a Pobble’s toes 
Are safe — provided he minds his nose.’ ” 


“On the Coast of Coromandel 
Where the early pumpkins blow, 
In the middle of the woods 
Lived the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo. 
Two old chairs and half a candle, 
One old jug without a handle — 
These were all his worldly goods; 
In the middle of the woods, 

These were all the worldly goods 
Of the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo.” 


“Two old bachelors were living in one house; 

One caught a muffin, the other caught a Mouse. 

Said he who caught the Muffin to him who caught the 
mouse — 

‘This happens just in time! For we’ve nothing in the 
house, 

Save a tiny slice of lemon and a teaspoonful of honey, 

And what to do for dinner — since we haven’t any 
money? 

And what can we expect if we haven’t any dinner, 

But to lose our teeth and eyelashes and keep on grow- 
ing thinner?’ 


Said he who caught the mouse to him who caught the 
muffin, — 

‘We might cook this little mouse, if we only had some 
stuffin’ 

If we had but sage and onion, we could do extremely 
well; 

But how to get that stuffin’ it is difficult to tell!” 

Announcer: You may want to read the rest of this to 
find out about the adventures of the two old bachelors 
on their quest for the stuffin’. Don’t forget to send 
along your letters if you would like copies of the non- 
sense you’ve just heard. Now for something on the 
more serious side. 

In our music classes we have been enjoying the work 
of George Frederick Handel and reading stories of his 
life. This has resulted in a play written by the Third 
Grade with the help of the teacher. At this time you 
will hear the three-act play, “When Handel Was Your 
Age.” 

Jean Allison will be the reader. 

The characters are: 

George Frederick Handel — a boy your age who loves 
music. 

Mr. Handel — the father who wants his son to be- 
come a lawyer. 

Mrs. Handel — George’s mother. 

Handel’s older brother and his grandmother and 
grandfather. 

The setting for the first act is the living room of the 
Handel home. On the table are several books strapped 
together. Near the table sits Mr. Handel. He is care- 
fully examining a report card, which he holds in his 
hand. There is a serious look on his face. Suddenly he 
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sits up straight and frowns. Strains of happy music 
reach his ear. (A record of Handel’s music is played on 
the victrola.) 

Mr. Handel: George! George! George! Please come 
here right away. 

George: Yes, father, I’m coming. Please, father, may I 
play just a little longer? 

Mr. Handel: No, George, it’s time for lessons now. 

Reader: George comes in and sadly goes over to the 
table. He unstraps his books and gets ready to study, 
but he looks very sulky. 

George: I don’t see why I have to waste my time on 
something I hate. I don’t get a bit of sense out of these 
horrid studies. 

Mr. Handel: Son, this grade card shows that you 
must study much harder. Why, you are at the foot of 
your class. You'll have to do a great deal better than 
this if you are to become a lawyer. 

George: Father, I don’t want to be a lawyer. I want 
to be a musician. 

Mr. Handel: That’s just your trouble. You spend all 
your time singing or playing upon that old harpsichord 
and your lessons are neglected. But, this will be the end 
of that. Tonight that harpsichord goes to the attic, and 
you are not to touch it until you bring a good report 
home from school. 

George: Oh, no, no, not that! Anything but that! I 
promise I’ll study hard; only let me play. Father, please, 
oh, please! 

Reader: George runs to his father pleadingly, but Mr. 
Handel quickly leaves the room. George throws him- 
self into a chair and sobs bitterly. 

The setting for the second act is a dark attic. There 
is an old piano in one corner. It is late at night. George 
Handel enters dressed in his night clothes and cap. In- 
side the room he stops for a moment, then feels his way 
to the old piano. 

George: How glad I am to be back here! I’ve been 
coming here every night for weeks and no one suspects 
it, for when Father and Mother go to bed I am in bed 
pretending to be asleep. They frown if I even hum a 
tune; so I’ll have to enjoy all my music here in the attic. 
T’ll stay here until daylight comes. 

Reader: Handel sits down at the piano and soon his 
fingers are flying over the keys playing the music which 
has been singing in his head all day long. He loses him- 
self in his music so completely that without knowing it 
he uses the pedal at its greatest volume, fairly flooding 
the attic with his happy compositions. Faint sounds 
creep up the stairs. 

Suddenly the door swings open and Mr. Handel, car- 
rying a large lantern, enters, then the mother, carrying 
her bag and a bunch of keys; George’s brother and the 
grandfather and grandmother come last of all. Mr. 
Handel flashes the lantern about until the light rests 
upon the little boy at the harpsichord. 


Mr. Handel: Ah, so this is the ghost we have been 
searching for! 

Grandmother: Why, if it isn’t our little Georgie! 

George: I didn’t hear anyone coming. 
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in the morning. 


Mr. Handel: The little scamp hasn’t been sleeping 
any, probably. But, I'll teach him how to disobey me. 


Son, you will have to be punished. 


Mrs. Handel: Don’t be too severe with our poor boy. 
Mr. Handel: Well, put him to bed, and we shall keep 
this attic door locked so that never again will he waste 


his time playing. 


George: The hardest punishment of all! 

Reader: George buries his head in his arms on the 
keyboard of the piano and cries heartbrokenly. 

The setting for the third act is the living room of the 
Handel home. George sits at the table studying. His 


father comes in. 


(The Months may be dressed in 
simple costumes indicative of the 
month represented. The Year is in a 
long white dress with golden crown 


with twelve points.) 
The Year: 


These are my children, 
Twelve Months so dear; 
I am their mother, 
For I am the Year. 


Speak up, children, and tell who 
you are, 


I am January, 
Month of snow and ice; 

Skaters on the lakes and ponds 
Think me very nice. 


I am February, 
Month of Valentine; 

I bore Washington and 
Lincoln true and fine. 


I am March a-blowing 
Caps and leaves on high; 

Whirling kites and papers 

Upward to the sky. 


Mrs. Handel: You poor child! No wonder you've 
been getting so thin and pale, and never want to get up 


Mr. Handel: Son, I have good news for you. The 


Duke of Weissenfels tells me that he heard you play on 
the great organ in the court. 


George: Yes, he did. I didn’t think you would care 


just once, Father. 
Mr. Handel: No, George, it was all right, and I am 


very proud of you. The Duke has persuaded me to get a 


skilled instructor to give you lessons. 
George: (clapping his hands and jumping up and 
down) Oh, Father, I’m so glad! I’ve never been so 


happy before. I can really play all that I want to — oh, 


victrola.) 


I want to begin right now! 
(Another record of Handel’s music is played on the 


Manager: The two parts of our April Broadcast were 
quite different. We hope you enjoyed both the serious 
and the nonsensical parts. The Third Grade of Tyler 


School will be looking for your letters, 


The Months 


AVIS H. BAXTER 


I am little April, 
Very, very shy; 

Sometimes I am laughing, 

Oftentimes I cry. 


I am May, arrayed in 
Flowers of ev’ry hue; 
Joyous, I come dancing 
"Neath the Springtime’s blue. 


I am June, who ushers 
Summer on its way; 

I bring rosy garlands, 
Bird songs bright and gay. 


I’m July, who gaily 
Brings vacation joy; 
Picnics, hikes and swimming 
To each girl and boy. 


I am lazy August 
Dozing ’neath a tree, 
Watching clouds like cotton 
Moving lazily. 


I am sweet September; 
School days have begun; 


TTG is now signing off. Goodbyel 


Out upon the playground 
Children shout and run, 


I am bright October; 
Harvest days are here; 

Yellow, red and purple 
On the leaves appear. 


I am drab November; 
What though I am gray? 
Does not dull November 
Have Thanksgiving Day? 


I am gay December; 
Children caroling, 

Holly, tree and presents, 
Birthday of a King. 


Together the months recite — 


Each month has its shadows, 
Each month has its joy 

For each man and woman, 
For each girl and boy. 


Months take hands and dance 
some simple dance around Mother 
Year. 

Curtain 
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SIMPLE BOOK BINDING (Page 63) ” Louise D. Tessin 


WHEN APPLYING DESIGN TO COVER, DO NOT TRACE ENCLOSING LINE. | 


DRAW YOUR DESIGN WITHIN THE CONFINES OF FOUR STRAIGHT 
LINES, OR THE AREA MAY BE A CIRCLE, ELLIPSE , HEXAGON, ETc. 


OY 


2 IN. 


NOTE INSIDE 


Book SEWING 
CONTAINS FASTENS 


INSIDE 

ABOUT 20 | PAGES 

| 


FRONT 
COVER 


OUTSIDE 
FRONT 


PAGES TOGETHER 


FINISH 
BACK 
COVER IN 
SAME 
MANNER 
As FRONT 
cover, 


CONSTAUC- LINING 
TION FAPER 


INSIDE 


FRONT 


eee ee en 


LETTERING. 


GOOD TIMES BOOK 


ADD NAME IN ONE OR TWO LINES DEPENDING UPON LENGTH OF NAME, 


LOUISE 
USE SAME TYPE OF LETTERING. Tessie 


| 
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SPINNING COLOR WHEEL (Page 64) 


Louise D. Tessin 


§ or 5/2 INCH 
CIRCLE OF 


CARDBOARD 


CUT A CIRCLE OF 
CARDBOARD. TRACE ON 
DESIGN. COLOR WITH CRAYONS. 
PUNCH HOLES WITH SMALL NALL OR HEAVY DARNING 
NEEOLE. RUN STRING THROUGH ONE HOLE AND BACK 
THROUGH THE OTHER HOLE. TIE ENOS ‘TOGETHER IN TINY 
KNOT. SLIP CIRCLE To CENTER OF STRING. 


“HOLES FOR STRING STRING 36 INCHES 
INCHES APART LONG 


SLIP FINGER THROUGH EACH 
END OF STRING. SPIN DISK 
TO MAKE STRING TWiST. 
NOW HOLD STRING 

TAUT, STRING 
WILL UNWINO, 
COLORS OF 

DESIGN WILL 
BLEND INTO 
INTERESTING 
ARRANGE. 
MENT, 


| 
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BOOK MARKS (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 
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HEALTH POSTER (Page 64) 


37 
Helen Strimple 


WHEN THERE 
== 


ARE 


AND RAINDROPS / / FALL, 


WEAR YOUR BooTs 
ms HATS 


AND ALL / 


> Hs 
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BLACKBOARD BORDERS (Page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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ORANGE PEEL FLOWER POTS Helen Strimple 


MATERIALS NEEDED: 


ORANGE 
SCRAPS OF CLOTH 
BUTTONS 
PIPE CLEANER WIRES 
SAND 
Wa < Sj, 


@). cuT ORANGE IN HALF; REMOVE 
INSIDE FRUIT. SCALLOP EDGE. 


PRESS OVER END OF GLASS 
AND ALLOW TO WARDEN IN DRY 


PLACE UNTIL IT HOLDS SHAPE 
OF DRINKING GLASS. 
@ cut FLOWERS FROM BRIGHT BITS OF 
CLOTH SCRAPS, CUT LEAVES ALSO. > ties 


@ USE COAT BUTTON ®) For FLOWER CENTER. 


@ WIRE PIPE CLEANERS MAKE GOOD STEMS WHICH ARE EASILY 
INSERTED THROUGH HOLE IN LEAF AND LOOP 3 


OF COAT BUTTON. 
® Fitt ORANGE PEEL BOWL WITH SAND 


OR DIRT AND FLOWERS WILL STAND FIRMLY ERECT. 
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CAN YOU FINISH THE PICTURE? Helen Strimple 


Kay is walking to school in an April shower. 

Can you drow an opened umbrella over her head with the 
handle inher hand? Color it blue. 

Moke a red book in her other hand. Color her rain coat 
yellow ond her boots red. Can you draw Kay’ house 


at the end of the path and beside the tree? 


| 
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PORKY PIG PUZZLE Marguerite Code 


Paste the pattern of Fe 
Porky Pig on a stiff card- 

board. Press flat. Paint 

with water colors. Cut the 

picture into irregular sec- 

tions. Put into a cardboard 

box. The children will 

enjoy putting the puzzle 

together. 
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43 
le ALICE IN WONDERLAND PUZZLE 


I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Fi m 


Find Alice, Bill, the lizzard, the Hatter and Sleepy Dormouse, the Cheshire Cat, a Hedgehog, Flamingo, 
the Dodo, the Cook, and bottle labeled “‘Drink Me.” 


ARR > 4 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


The children have gathered PEANUTS 
Are they planning a party? 


Alabama is known as one of the Cotton States. 
It is the central State in the cotton belt. 

The Flag has a red St. Andrews Cross on a 
field of white, design adopted out of affec- 
tion for the battle flag of the Confederacy. 


Motto: ‘Here We Rest’’—one interpretation 
is that it came from the Alibamu 
Indians who rested along the bank 
of the river. 


Capitol: Montgomery 
State Flower: Goldenrod 
State Song: Alabama 
Mobile is the largest port 


Leading Products—Peanuts, Sorghum Sirup 
and sweet potatoes 


There are pine forests in low section; hard- 
wood timber in northern part. 
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CHUCKLES: THE COURTEOUS BROWNIE Thelma Moreland 


Chuckles says, “A courteous 
Brownie leaves the picnic grounds 
as clean as he found them. Are 
you a courteous Brownie?” 


DEPOSIT 
RueBisH HERE 


HELP KEEP 
OUR 
PARK CLEAN. 
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**There’s a lion in the apple barrel,”’ said Mr. Pop Rabbit. 


The Awful Animal 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One SPRING morning when 
Mrs. Goose was going to market, 
Mr. Pig called out to her, ‘Hello! 
What’s that big lump of oozy mud 
doing on your tail?” 

Mrs. Goose looked, and there was 
no mud there at all. Mr. Pig began 
to laugh, and so did all the other 
animals standing outside Mr. Gob- 
bler’s Grocery. 

Mrs. Goose did not laugh. She 
made a quick turn to go into the 
store. 

But Mr. Pop-Rabbit said to her, 
“You'd better not! There’s a lion in 
the apple barrel.” 

Mrs. Goose’s bill flew open wide. 
She asked, “Then why are you 
standing here? He might come out 
and eat you.” 

Mr. Pig told her, “If you peek 
carefully over the edge of the barrel, 
you'll see why he can’t come out.” 

Mrs. Goose thought this sounded 
a little dangerous, but she was 


curious, too. She tiptoed in, and 
craned her long neck over the barrel. 
But it was empty. 

When they saw her staring, her 
friends laughed again. Mrs. Squirrel 
was in the Grocery, and she joined 
in. So did Mr. Turtle, who was 
resting on the floor by the barrel. 

He asked, “Mrs. Goose, don’t you 
know what day it is?” 

“It’s Friday.” 

“Yes, but it’s another day, too,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. Just then Mr. 
Gobbler shouted, “‘Look out -- 
there’s a snake dropping from the 
ceiling’ — and Mrs. Squirrel 
jumped back. Then she laughed. 
“You almost caught me, that time,” 
she said. 

“‘What’s the matter, today?” Mrs. 
Goose said to herself. ““Everyone is 
crazy. Mud and lions and snakes! 
I’m going home!” 

As she went down the path, Black 
Cat called to her, ““When you get to 


~*~ 


your house, you'll find trouble. 
Your dishes have run away with 
your spoons, and there’s a nest of 
bees in your bedroom.” 

Mrs. Goose pretended not to hear, 
But she hurried to her cupboard. 
Her things were all there, just as 
usual. Then she remembered about 
the bees in her bedroom, and that 
made her a little anxious. She craned 
her neck this way and that, but of 
course there were no bees, any- 
where. 

She decided that she would sit 
down and sew, for a good long time, 
and forget about her foolish friends. 
After a while, along came Arabelle 
and Clarabelle, the chicken daugh- 
ters of Mrs. Hen. They were always 
giggling; but today the giggles were 
louder than ever. They asked, “‘Mrs. 
Goose, have you heard? There’s an 
elephant on the roof of the school- 
house, drinking hot cocoa.” 

Mrs. Goose looked interested. 
“Really?” she asked, dropping her 
thimble. ““Where did he come from?” 

“Oh, no one knows,” Clarabelle 
told her. “But you had better run 
and look, really you had. He might 
pour the cocoa into the chimney — 
or jump down and run away.” 

They fluttered down the porch 
steps, still giggling. ““Well,” thought 
Mrs. Goose, “if there really is an 
elephant on. the top of the school- 
house, I wouldn’t want to miss it. 
And I'd love to see him pour cocoa 
down the chimney!” She got up and 
put on her things and went over 
there. But there was no elephant, 
no hot cocoa, and the schoolhouse 
looked just as it always did. 

Mrs. Goose knocked at Mrs. 
Squirrel’s door. “Come in!” called 
her friend. “But you’d better look 
out. There’s glue all over my floor, 
and the handle of the door is a hot 
potato.” 

Mrs. Goose touched the knob 
carefully, but it was not hot, nor 
even a potato. She lifted her feet 
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high, and stepped lightly on the 
floor. But it was clean, with the 
same old rug on it. There was no 
glue at all. 

When Mrs. Squirrel saw Mrs. 
Goose’s frantic feather face she 
laughed at her. “Well, by this time 
I should think you would know what 
day it is! You are so easy to fool.” 

Then Mrs. Goose began to sus- 
pect. She looked at the calendar, 
hanging over the kitchen table. 
“Now I have a joke on you,” she 
said. ““That says March 31st!” 

“Oh, that’s just because I forgot 
to tear a leaf off.” 

Mrs. Goose fixed that. There it 
was; April first. Then she sat down 
on a chair, looking sad. “I’ve missed 
all the fan,” she said. “Everyone 
has played jokes on me — and I 
haven’t tricked anyone.” 

“There’s a whole lot of the day 
left. You just run around now and 
have fun,” advised Mrs. Squirrel. 

Mrs. Goose decided to fool Black 
Cat, first. He was hoeing in his 
garden. 

She stopped by his fence, and 
called, “Run, Black Cat, run! Here 
comes the bear from the Wild 
Woods; he is hiding behind that 
bush.” 

Black Cat looked. “Yes, I think 
you are right,” he said. ““The leaves 
are moving — that means he is 
sneaking up on us. You run for 
your life, too; hurry home, and lock 
yourself in!” Black Cat threw down 
his hoe, and started for his back 
door. This alarmed Mrs. Goose so 
much that she thought maybe he 
was right; perhaps the bear was 
there. She threw a quick look over 
her shoulder. The leaves were still 
stirring; that could be the bear... 
Black Cat called out, “Hurry! Beat 
it!” — and when he saw Mrs. Goose 
begin to lumber down the road, at 
top speed, he shouted, “April Fool, 
yourself,” and laughed and laughed 
and laughed. 

Mrs. Goose stopped running and 
plumped down on a stone. She was 
furious. She had set out to fool Black 
Cat, and he had fooled her, instead! 
“Well,” she thought, “I'll do better, 
next time. — I'll fool Mr. Pig.” 

She went to his house and snooped 
around. She could see him in the 
kitchen. He was all bundled up in a 


ay 


She could see him in the kitchen washing dishes. 


blue apron, doing dishes. Mr. Pig 
always had a lot of dishes, because 
he ate so much. He looked unhappy. 
He was lazy; and hated to work. 

' Mrs. Goose stepped to the back 
door. She was all ready to call out, 
“Careful! There’s a big crab in your 
dishpan — he will pinch you!” But 
the minute he saw her, Mr. Pig said, 
quickly, ““Oh — Mrs. Goose. How 
kind of you! You have come to help 
me, I’m sure. See — I’m all snowed 
under, with these dirty dishes. 
Here’s an apron — here’s the soap. 
Now — you wash, and [’ll wipe.” 
He pushed her toward the dishpan. 


Now this was not at all what Mrs. 
Goose had expected. She wanted to 
leave at once. But there she was, 
with her wings in the water, fenced 
in by Mr. Pig, and he was talking so 
loud and so fast that she couldn’t 
get a word in. So she just went on 
washing. When they had finished, 
Mr. Pig gave her a raisin cooky, and 
she went away. 

She sat down on a stone again. 
The same stone; and she was furious 
in the same way. She had tried to 
fool Black Cat, and Mr. Pig, and 
had made a botch of it, both times. 
She felt like crying, but decided to 
go and cry at Mrs. Squirrel’s. 

Mrs. Squirrel listened to what had 
happened; she wanted to laugh. But 
when she looked at her friend’s sad 
feather face, she knew that she 
needed cheering! Mrs. Goose was 
wiping her eyes with her big purple 


handkerchief. “I don’t know which 
was worse,” she was saying, “‘to be 
fooled about the lion in the apple 
barrel — or the elephant on the roof 
— or the bear behind the bushes.” 
“Don’t cry,” Mrs. Squirrel told 
her, “I will help you fool our friends! 
We will go together. We'll make up 


some awful animal — worse than 
the lion or the bear. Let’s think!” 
They tried thinking. 


Pretty soon Mrs. Goose said, “I 
can’t think of any! We do have awful 
animals, when we masquerade, on 
Hallowe’en; but this is only April 
Fool’s Day.” 

Mrs. Squirrel’s round eyes grew 
rounder. She said, ““You have given 
me an idea! You and I will dress up, 
like some queer old thing. We’ll be 
an animal -- together!” 

“But how could we?” 

“You leave it to me.” She began 
to bustle about. 

So, it was just beginning to get 
dark when the strangest-looking 
creature appeared on Animaltown 
Avenue. It had a small brown face 
with great glasses, a high, thick 
neck, a long dress (made of plaid 
blankets), and black baggy feet. It 
carried a sign; and stamped along 
in a heavy, hurried way. 


Mr. Pop-Rabbit saw it first. 
‘What on earth is that?” he asked 
Black Cat. 


“It looks terrible. Do you suppose 
it is going to settle down, here in 
Animaltown?”’ 
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“Let’s hope not,” shuddered Mr. 
Goat, and Three-Ducks whispered, 
“We are afraid to go near it! Look at 
that sign. It says ‘DANGER.’ ” 

But they followed along behind 
it, and so did some of the other ani- 
mals. Mr. Pig and Old Lady Owl 
and Mrs. Hen and Arabelle and 
Clarabelle. After a while there was 
quite a crowd, trailing after the 
awful creature. 

Mrs. Squirrel was standing on 
Mrs. Goose’s back. Her head 
showed, at the top of Mrs. Goose’s 
neck. Mrs. Goose’s face was muf- 
fled by the blankets. She could 
hardly breathe; but Mrs. Squirrel 
whispered to her, “This is going 
wonderfully! Keep it up.” 

Black Cat was right behind them. 
They heard him say, ““Maybe this 
animal can spout fire, like a dragon. 
Maybe that’s what the sign means— 
DANGER ...” 

“We'd better not take any 


The meadows are dotted 
With babies at play; 
They grow in the sunshine 
And frolic all day! 


The lambkins are playing 
Out in the fields; 

The knobby-legged colts 

Are kicking their heels. 


**What on earth is that?”? asked Mr. Pop Rabbit. 


chances.”’ It was Old Lady Owl who 
said that. “But,” she went on, “‘let’s 
follow along and see where this 
thing is going.” 

“I’m stuffocating,” Mrs. Goose 
whispered to Mrs. Squirrel. 

“You mean suffocating,” she whis- 
pered back. “But wait a minute 
more. Keep on — I'll steer you. Go 
up the schoolhouse walk.” 

The crowd followed. 

“Now,” whispered Mrs. Squirrel. 
“Now is the moment!” 

They wheeled suddenly and began 
to chase the others. 

Then what a scampering! What 
squealing! Running pell-mell in all 
directions, falling down, scrambling 
up again! Then Mrs. Squirrel threw 
off the blanket dress that covered 
both her and Mrs. Goose, and 
shouted, “APRIL FOOL!” 

The hurrying animals turned to 
look. There was their brown fur 
friend, standing on Mrs. Goose’s 


The Meadows Are Dotted 
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- The black and white calves 
Are hiding in grasses, 
And keep out of sight 
When anyone passes. 


The meadows are dotted 

With colts in the sun; 
With calves and white lamkins 
That gallop and run! 


shoulders, with her arms around the 
long neck. Both of them were 
laughing, hard. 

After a minute, they laughed, too. 
“Well,” said Old Lady Owl, “I must 
say, you had us all fooled. We didn’t 
know what you were. You looked 
awful.” 

“Mrs. Goose gave us the idea,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. 

The others looked as though they 
just could not believe it, but Mrs. 
Goose smiled foolishly and happily. 
She almost made a bow. 

“Well,” grunted Mr. Pig, “is the 
day over — or must we have more 
tricks?” 

“‘Let’s call it over,” said Old Lady 
Owl. “The Awful Animal was the 
best joke of all — and it’s a good 
place to stop.” 

So that was how Mrs. Goose was 
foolishly fooled on April Fool’s Day, 
and then did some fooling, herself! 
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you _ think,” 
Jimmy Miller exclaimed proudly, 
father is taking flying lessons.” 
It was a fine afternoon and Jim and 
Ray Thompson were walking home 
from school together. “‘Dad soloed 
the last time he was out at the air- 
port.” 

“My Uncle Bill teaches flying!” 
Ray drew himself up and tried to 
look important. “On my ninth birth- 
day Uncle has promised to take me 
up for a ride.” 

“Wish I could go up sometime,” 
cried Jim. “‘See you tomorrow!” He 
waved his hand and ran into his 
own front yard. 

On Raymond’s birthday the sky 
was clear and blue. “It’s good flying 
weather, isn’t it?’ he asked Uncle 
Bill, who had stopped by to take 
him to the airport. 

“It’s perfect,” replied the pilot. 
“Strictly ‘cavu,’ as they say at the 
airport. Don’t look so puzzled, Ray! 
C.A.V.U. stands for ‘Ceiling and 
visibility unlimited.’ ”’ 

They hurried out to the car and 
got in. A little later, when Uncle 
Bill drove into the parking lot at the 
airport, he pointed out the wind- 
sock on top of the hangar. 

“T suppose you know what that’s 
for,” he remarked. ““You will see at 
least one at every airport.” 

Ray nodded. “It shows which way 


Let's Go Flying 


l. DYER KUENSTLER 


-it stands 


the wind is blowing, and how much 
out tells the wind’s 
strength.” 

“Correct,” replied the pilot. 

When they entered the office, Ray 
noticed a boy standing by the win- 
dow watching the ships take off. It 
was Jimmy Miller, and he looked 
about ready to cry. Uncle Bill also 
noticed the boy’s gloomy expression. 

“Mrs. Miller,” he inquired, 
“what’s troubling Jimmy?” 

“His father is flying,” explained 
the lady, “and Jim wanted to go 
along.” 

“Why didn’t Mr. Miller take 
Jimmy up with him?” asked Ray, 
as he and his uncle left the office. 

“Mr. Miller hasn’t his Private 
License yet,” replied Uncle Bill. 
“Nobody can take up a passenger 
unless he has a license to fly.”’ 

Ray felt sorry for Jimmy. “Is 
there room in your plane for me — 
and Jimmy?” he asked. 

“Yes, but you would both have to 
sit on one seat.’ They returned to 
the office. At the door Uncle Bill sug- 
gested, ““Ray, you invite your friend 
to come along while I talk to his 
mother.” 

Mrs. Miller gave her consent, and 
a few moments later two happy boys 
accompanied the pilot across the 
field to the hangar. 

Jim and Ray climbed into the 
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Ray saw a boy standing by the 
window. 


Cub, one after the other, and Uncle 
Bill showed them how to fasten 
their safety belt. 

“This ship has dual-control,”’ the 
pilot remarked as he got in. 

“What’s that?” demanded Jimmy. 

*“‘Dual-control means that either 
the pilot or his pupil can operate the 
Cub. So don’t be surprised when 
you see your stick and throttle 
seem to move about by themselves, 
when I move mine. 

A line-boy turned the propeller, 
and said, “Brakes — Contact!’ 
Uncle Bill repeated the words after 
him, and the engine started. 

“Well, boys,” said the pilot, as he 
taxied across the field, “‘which run- 
way shall I use?” 

“T know,” cried Ray, with his eyes 
on the wind-sock. “The wind is 
south, so you will go to the north 
end of the field and take off into the 
wind. Is that right?” 

Uncle Bill nodded his head and 
taxied north. 

‘Please tell us when you are go- 
ing to take-off,” requested Jim. 

“Suppose you boys tell me just 
when the ship leaves the ground,” 
the pilot said, and smiled. 
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“That'll be fun,” cried Jimmy. 

But Uncle Bill took off so smooth- 
ly that neither Jim or Ray felt a 
thing. The ship merely seemed to go 
faster and faster, and then before 
they realized it, the Cub was up in 
the air. 

As the pilot leveled out, the boys 
glanced around, 

“Gosh, I’m really flying,” Jim 
cried excitedly. “Isn’t it a wonderful 
feeling, Ray?” 

“Yes, it’s swell! Uncle,” Ray 
asked, “‘how old must I be before I 
can take flying lessons?” 

“You can start at any age, but 
you won’t be able to solo until you 
are sixteen.” 

Ray’s face clouded over, for 
“sixteen”’ seemed ages away. 

“Give us a lesson today,” begged 
Jimmy. “Then someday I'll be able 
to fly as well as my dad!” 

“Every student has to take many 
lessons before he can do the airwork 
well,” replied the pilot. “Then he 
has to learn how to land and take- 
off; also certain maneuvers to de- 
velop his judgment until he can 
handle any emergency that might 
come up.” 

Uncle Bill glanced at the boys’ 
eager faces, and asked, “Well, do 
you still want a lesson today.” 

“Why, of course,” they answered. 

“First of all, you must learn to 
watch, and you must know what to 
watch! Right now, we are flying 
straight and level, but how do we 
know that?” 

Jimmy glanced out the window 
and shook his head. 

“You tell us,” said Ray. 

“T want you to notice that under 
each wing, there is the same amount 
of sky above the horizon! And when 
the bottom edge of each wing is flat 
across the ground, we are neither 
climbing nor diving. Think you can 
remember that?” 

“Sure, that’s easy,” exclaimed the 
boys together. 

“Now I want you to look at some- 
thing else,” continued the pilot. “Do 
you see where the horizon crosses 
the nose in front?” 

“Yes,” replied Ray. “What about 
it?” 

““Memorize how it looks, so that 
you can tell me when it is that way 
again a little later on,” requested 
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Uncle Bill. “Now we are going to 
climb.” 

He opened the throttle a little 
and pulled back slightly on the 
stick, and the ship climbed upward. 

“Now tell me how much sky you 
see under each wing.” 

Ray studied the sky and the 
wings, and replied, “I see the same 
amount of sky, but the wings are 
pointed upward.” 

“That’s right, for we are climbing 
straight ahead!’ said the pilot. 
“How about the nose?” 

“The horizon crosses it 
down.” 

“Good boy! Now, how do I get 
back to ‘straight and level’?”’ 

“Why I suppose you throttle 
back and lower the nose,” said Ray. 

Uncle Bill’s eyes twinkled mis- 
chievously, “Like this?” he asked. 

“No — it’s too low! Go up a bit! — 
Stop, that’s too high! — There, now 
you're all right.” 

“Well, Ray, you seem to have 
learned that lesson. Now watch 
this,” and the pilot carefully throt- 
tled back to idling and began to 
glide. Immediately both boys no- 
ticed the difference. 

“How quiet it is,” said Jimmy. 

“Yes,” agreed Ray. “All you can 
hear is a soft rushing sound out- 
side.” 

Uncle Bill nodded in approva. 
Then after a few moments he eased 
the throttle open to cruising again. 

“Do you think that without my 
calling your attention to anything, 
you could tell me when we got the 
same glide again>”’ he asked. 

“Why, sure!” exclaimed Ray. 

The pilot eased the throttle off 
again and held the nose at various 
angles, one after the other, to test 
the boys. ““There?”’ he asked. 

“That’s too low,” reproved Ray, 
“and the wind whistles past too 
loudly. 

“Here?” teased Uncle Bill. 

“No, that’s too high, and it 
sounds too soft!” 

*“How about this?” 

“That’s just right,” cried Ray. 

“It sounds right too,” added Jim. 

“I’m glad you are both so ob- 
servant, remarked the pilot. “When 
we are flying it is very important to 
notice how things ‘sound,’ as well as 
how they ‘look.’ But now we must 
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go back, for I have a student at the 
half-hour.” 

“Have we had our first lesson?” 
cried Ray. 

“You certainly have! Next time 
I'll show you about ‘turns’ and other 
interesting things,” promised the 
pilot. 

“ *Turns’ 
claimed Jim. 

“They are,” agreed Uncle Bill. 
“Watch my turns as I go back to the 
airport and break into the traffic 
pattern. Do you notice how the 
lower surface of the wing is still flat 
across the ground even though the 
wing itself is now pointed down in a 
turn?” 

“That's right,” exclaimed Ray. 

“Now, if the leading edge pointed 
upward, I’d be climbing as I 
turned,”’ explained Uncle Bill, ‘‘and 
if the edge pointed down, I’d be div- 
ing around the turn.” 

The boys glanced at each other 
and nodded their heads. 

“In a minute,” continued Uncle 
Bill, ‘‘when I start toward the run- 
way, we'll begin to glide again. Tell 
me when we get just the right glide.” 

The boys waited breathlessly. 
Suddenly they exclaimed together, 
“There —- that’s it!” 

“Smart boys!’ exclaimed Uncle 
Bill. Then, all too soon, he landed, 
and taxied back to the hangar. They 
all climbed out of the Cub, and the 
pilot led the boys back across the 
field, to check in at the Flight Of- 
fice. 

“Thank you very much for the 
ride,” Jimmy said politely. 

“Don’t forget,” added Ray, “you 
promised to take us up again.” 

As soon as they entered the office, 
Jim hurried over to his mother and 
began to tell her all about the ride. 
While he was still talking, Mr. 
Miller came in. 

“Dad,” cried Jimmy, excitedly. 
“I’ve been up in a Cub with Ray 
and his uncle, and we're going up 
again.” 

“That’s wonderful,” replied Mr. 
Miller. Turning to the pilot, he said, 
“As you will be busy here all day, 
suppose we drive your nephew back 
to town with us.” 

“Thanks a lot, Mr. Miller,” cried 
Ray. ““Now Jim and I can talk about 
airplanes all the way home.” 
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Little Red Riding Hood 
Is Back 


ANNE WYATT 


W nen I was a child I read 
and thrilled to the adventures of 
Jack the Giant Killer, Beauty and 
the Beast, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
Cinderella, The Sleeping Beauty, 
Puss in Boots, Tom Thumb, and 
Little Red Riding Hood. Neither 
parents nor teachers nor children 
had heard or thought of the fright- 
ening effects upon boys and girls 
of fairy tales. So they did not fright- 
en me; they only intrigued me to 
read more and more of these stories 
of what had happened once upon a 
time. 

Then came the day when anyone 
who had read or studied child psy- 
chology, primary methods, or chil- 
dren’s literature was aghast at the 
thought of giving any of these 
stories to young children. I clearly 
recall how concerned I was when the 
first year I taught, a child brought 
a copy of Little Red Riding Hood 
to school. Of course, I could not read 
such a book to my first grade chil- 
dren. What dire emotional effects it 
might have upon their personalities! 
I merely showed a few of the pic- 
tures in the book and hid it away 


until I could slip it to the owner to 
take home. 

Not until last school year could I 
with a clear conscience give Little 
Red Riding Hood to young children. 
In a literature class I learned that 
authorities on children’s stories now 
believe that this one is suitable for 
Kindergarten and Primary children. 
I was delighted to know that Red 
Riding Hood is back again! 

Perhaps Elizabeth Orton Jones, 
with her adorable illustrations for 
the little golden book which came 
out in 1948, has done the most to 
champion the cause of Little Red 
Riding Hood. 

Now my pupils and I not only 
enjoy the different versions of the 
story, but for art work have had fun 
making Red Riding Hood’s home. 
Four pieces of cardboard were 
fastened together to form three 
walls and the floor. These were pa- 
pered; then doors and windows 
showing the view of the countryside 
were made. Next drapes for the 
windows and a rug for the floor were 
made and decorated. Stand-up fig- 
ures of Little Red Riding Hood 
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and her mother were cut of colored 
construction paper. The mother had 
a blue dress and a large white apron; 
and, of course, Little Red Riding 
Hood had on her cape and hood and 
carried a basket. See the illustration. 
The Story of 
Little Red Riding Hood 

Once upon a time there lived in a 
beautiful woods a happy little girl 
who was loved by all, especially by 
her grandmother who lived in a 
cottage on the other side of the 
forest. When the little girl put on 
the bright red cape and hood which 
the grandmother had made, she 
looked so lovely in it that people 
began calling her Little Red Riding 
Hood. 

One sunshiny morning her mother 
said, “Little Red Riding Hood, 
your grandmother is not feeling well, 
and it would help if you would go to 
visit her.” 

“Oh, Mother, I shall be glad to 
go.” 
“TI would like to send a basket of 
nice things for her to eat.” 

“I'd like very much to carry a 
basket to my dear grandmother. 
Hurry and pack it, Mother. It will 
be such fun to surprise Grand- 
mamma. She will be so happy!” 
Into the basket the mother put 
some fresh eggs, cheesecakes, gin- 
gerbread, a few fresh pats of butter 
and some wine. 

“There, my dear, the basket is 
ready. Get your red cape and hood 
and I will tie it on.”’ Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood kissed her mother good- 
bye and started on her way through 
the woods. 

“T hear a lark singing,” she said 
to herself. “I wonder if I can find 
its nest. While she was looking for 
the nest a bee went buzzing by. 
The little girl followed it and 
watched as it gathered honey from 
the flowers. 

“Oh, see the pink and white fox- 
gloves! They would brighten Grand- 
ma’s bedroom. I'll pick a_ pretty 
bouquet for her.’ Just then a wolf 
came trotting toward her. 

“Good morning, Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, where are you going?” 

“I’m taking my grandmother a 
basket of good things to eat. She 
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lives in the cottage under the elms.” 
The old wolf wanted to eat Red 
Riding Hood up then and there. 
But he could hear the axes of woods- 
men and was afraid that if she 
screamed they would hear her. So 
he thought of another way to get 
her. And he said, “Well, Red Rid- 
ing Hood, I must go on now. I hope 
you enjoy your walk.” He hurried 
to the cottage under the elms and 
tapped at the door. 

“Who is there?” called a voice 
from inside. 

“Little Red Riding Hood. I have 
a basket of goodies for you.” 

“Come in, my dear. Pull the string 
and the latch will come up.” When 
the grandmother saw the big old 
wolf, she ran into a closet and locked 
the door. The wicked old wolf put on 
the grandma’s nightgown and cap, 
climbed into her bed; and :covered 
up part of his face. Not long after he 
heard someone rapping at the door. 
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“Who is there?” asked the wolf, 
trying to speak softly. 

“Little Red Riding Hood, Grand- 
mamma.” 

“Pull the string and the latch will 
come up,” squeaked the wolf. 

“Here, Grandmamma,” said the 
little girl. “I brought you a basket 
of good things from Mother.” 

“Thank you, my dear. Please 
close the door. I’m afraid of taking 
cold.” 

“You are already hoarse,” said 
Red Riding Hood as she walked 
toward the bed. “And, Grand- 
mamma, what great eyes you have!” 

“The better to see you with, my 
dear,” said the wolf. 

“Grandmamma, what great ears 
you have!” 

“The better to hear you with, my 
dear.” 

“Grandmamma, what great arms 
you have!” 


Tommy's Brother Makes 


Up Easter Poems 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


HAVE been saying 
many Easter poems that I have 
taught you. I thought today it 
would be fun if you made up your 
own poems. Let’s all close our eyes 
and think of all the things we know 
about Easter. When you have a 
poem that you made up that you 
would like to tell us, open your eyes 
and raise your hand,” Miss Brown 
said to her class. 

The children closed their eyes and 
thought for several minutes. One 
hand was raised. Then another and 
another. 

“Everyone open your eyes.” Sev- 
eral hands are raised. “Jimmy, come 
to the front. and tell us your poem.” 

“See the rabbit hop, hop, hop 
Now I hope he will stop, stop, stop.” 

“That’s fine, Jimmy. Let’s give 


him a clap,” said Miss Brown.’ 


“Carol, you may tell us your poem.” 
“See the pretty Easter egg, Easter 
egg, Easter egg.” 


“Let’s clap for Carol. 
what poem have you for us?” 
“The rabbit eats and eats and eats, 
I wonder if he ever sleeps.” 

The children laughed. 

“That was a funny poem, but 
very good,” said Miss Brown. “‘Let’s 
clap for Mary. Anyone else have a 
poem?” 

About ten more children told 
their poems to the class. How would 
you like to make up an Easter poem 
and tell it to the class? 

“What do you suppose we should 
do about all the grand poems you 
make up)” Miss Brown asked the 
class. 

“T don’t know,” said Billy. 

“Let’s write them down in a 
book,” suggested Jimmy. 

“T can’t write,” said John. 

“T know it, but Miss Brown could 
write them down for us,” said 
Jimmy. 

“That’s a good idea, and how 


Mary, 


“The better to hug you with. 
Come closer, my love!’ 

“And, oh, Grandmamma, what 
great teeth you have!” 

“The better to eat you with,” 
snarled the wolf and he jumped 
from the bed. Red Riding Hood 
screamed and ran. Through the 
door past her rushed a woodsman. 
With his axe he killed the wicked 
old wolf. 

Then he noticed that Little Red 
Riding Hood was in her grand- 
mother’s arms. When she had heard 
the child’s screams the grandmother 
had come out of her hiding place 
to try to rescue her. 

“Thank you so very much for 
saving us from the wolf,” cried Red 
Riding Hood and her grandmother 
together. Then all three sat down 
at the table and ate the cheese cakes, 
gingerbread and butter and drank 
the wine which Little Red Riding 
Hood had brought. 


would you like to draw a picture 
about your poem? ’”’ Miss Brown said. 

Most of the class wanted to, so 
they all got paper and crayons and 
drew a picture about their poem. 
When they had finished, Miss Brown 


manuscript their poem on _ the 
bottom of the picture. She had to 
write over part of the picture, but 
that was all right. Jimmy made up 
two poems. Miss Brown liked his 
second one, too. Do you like it? 


I wish I was an Easter Bunny 
Then I would color eggs for you. 
I’d make some pretty and some 
funny 
Some yellow and some blue. 


After the pictures with the poems 
manuscript on them were all done, 
Jimmy made a cover for the book. 
Miss Brown helped him manuscript 
Easter Poems on the cover. He col- 
ored Easter eggs around the out- 
side. Miss Brown put the book to- 
gether with brass fasteners. It was 
placed in the library in their room. 
Every day someone would look at 
the book. They were very proud of 
it. Perhaps you would like to make 
a poem book for your library. Your 
teacher will help you, I am sure. 
Happy Easter! 
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Slim, the Garter Snake 


The men of science call him Thamnophis 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


The SUN shone warm on the 
meadow, the day that Slim was 
born. Slim was a baby Garter Snake, 
small and harmless. He was about 
seven inches long from the tip of his 
round nose to the end of his slim 
tail. He wasn’t as big around as a 
lead pencil. He was just the color of 
the ground, but he had three light 
stripes down his back. It was hard 
to see him lying there on the 
meadow, among the tall grass stems. 

Slim didn’t know that a hawk had 
just caught his sister when she 
moved. 

As the wide wings of the hawk 
came flapping back, Slim heard the 
sound and lay still. For there was no 
place to hide, where he was. The 
hawk looked all about, but didn’t 
see him. 

Slim’s mother had gone down to 
the pond to catch frogs. There is 
nothing a mother snake can do for 
her little ones. Once they are born 


she leaves them to make their own 
way in the world. (And it is the 
same with snakes that are hatched— 
once the eggs are laid, the mother 
leaves them). Baby snakes know 
what to do by instinct. (Instinct 
amounts to what was learned by 
their great-, great-, ever-so-great 
grandparents.) What Slim did from 
now on would be what his family 
had learned to do long ago. 

For awhile he just wanted to lie 
still, so he couldn’t be seen. What 
kind of world lay all about him? 
Slim couldn’t see very well. He could 
feel and he could sniff. His sense of 
smell would guide him to his food. 
When everything was quiet, he be- 
gan to be hungry. He sniffed, but 
his nose brought him no news of 
food. 

Then, from somewhere under the 
very ground on which he lay, he be- 
gan to feel vibrations — the moving 
of something alive. Slim waited. The 
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vibrations felt nearer. He wiggled 
toward them. By wiggling his body 
from side to side, like the letter S, he 
could shove against the grass roots. 
That moved him forward about as 
fast as a boy can walk. 

Now he saw what must have made 
the vibrations. It was an earth- 
worm, the kind boys use to bait fish 
hooks. Slim saw its head poking out 
of the ground. He grabbed it in his 
mouth. But the worm must have 
been holding onto the ground with 
its tail. Slim pulled the harder. 

Now he had rows of teeth as sharp 
as rose thorns. These teeth curved 
back toward his throat. They held 
the worm till he could swallow it. At 
last his small sides bulged where his 
dinner lay in his stomach. It was a 
good meal for a new-born garter 
snake. 

The sun was getting a little too 
warm for him now. Slim crawled to 
the shade of a stone. And there he 
napped most of the afternoon. He 
awoke feeling good. 

He sniffed about. Down hill a 
little way he could smell the water 
of a pond. And he could hear a sound 
that was frogs croaking. Slim went 
to find out more adout them. Besides 
wiggling from side to side, he had 
another way of getting there. Like 
all snakes, he was covered with 
scales. These scales overlapped like 
shingles on a roof. And he could 
move the scales on his under side. 
One edge of these scales was fast to 
muscles. And by squeezing his ribs 
in and out, he could move these 
muscles. First he would push the 
scales forward, almost as if they had 
been short legs. Then he would 
swing forward on them, till the 
scales were pointing backwards. If 
he did this over and over again, he 
could move forward. First he moved 
his head, then his belly, then his 
tail. He started down hill by wig- 
gling back and forth. Then when he 
got near the pond, he shoved him- 
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self through the tall iris stalks by 
that movement of his scales. 

At last he saw the shine of pond 
water, all pink with sunset. He 
could smell its warm wetness. But 
even the new-hatched frogs stopped 
their noise when he came near them. 
They all went, splash, into the pond. 

After awhile, Slim saw another 
young garter snake. She was a 
pretty thing, and she didn’t know 
how to catch her supper. 

Now Slim’s nose told him there 
were small fish -- minnows — in the 
pond. These would be good to eat. 
He started wiggling into the water, 
and his new friend followed close 
behind. Snakes can swim. The next 
thing they knew, they were swallow- 
ing minnows. They would drive the 
tiny fish between a floating stick 
and shore, and corner them. That 
evening they feasted. 

The night was too cool for Slim, 
though. Snakes are cold-blooded; 
they can’t keep themselves warm. 
They are always just as warm or as 
cool as the air they breathe. Slim 
crawled in among some fallen leaves 
that lay against a log. These leaves 
still held the sun’s warmth. It was 
nice there. Once he heard an owl 
hoot. It was the owl’s hunger cry. 
But the owl couldn’t see Slim be- 
neath the leaves. At last he went to 
sleep. 

Next morning he couldn’t find his 
little friend. Had something hap- 
pened to her? 

The summer passed. There were 
plenty of worms and minnows, but 
it was hard to catch frogs. If they 
saw him, they would jump into the 
pond. Still, Slim had plenty to eat. 
He grew fast. 

The first thing he knew, he had 
the feeling that he was getting too 
big for his skin. That is, now old 
skin. He was growing a new and 
larger skin inside the old one. For 
snakes’ skins don’t stretch. His old 
skin had dried up, and it was much 
too tight now. What’s more, he 
could no longer see through the skin 
over his eyes. He must do something 
about it, quick. It seemed to feel 
good to rub his itchy head against 
the log. He had the head end of the 
old skin rubbed off in no time. He 
shoved and shoved, till he had rolled 
it back off of his head. He kept on 


working at it, crawling out of the 
old skin a little at a time. At last he 
gave a final wiggle, and he was out. 
The old dried skin lay on the ground 
like a stocking turned inside out. 
Then a bird picked it up to line her 
nest with. 

Several times. that summer Slim 
outgrew his old skin, and had to get 
it off. But underneath, he always 
had a new skin the right size. 

One day a big snake, perhaps a 
king snake, nearly caught him. But 
at that very moment a bare-footed 
boy came along. Slim had heard the 
boy’s footsteps, and felt the vibra- 


Grandma Goose 


SHEILA STINSON 


Of all the folks in Barnyard town 
(And there are quite a few,) 

Old Grandma Goose is wisest 

As I shall prove to you. 


When little Bobby Cottontail 
Went playing in the rain, 

He ran and told his mother 
That he had an awful pain. 


His mother called for Grandma 
Goose 

Who helped his aching head, 

And tied some flannel on his throat 

Then tucked him up in bed. 


When white pig broke his little toe 
And kitten cat had croup, 
Old Grandma Goose just fixed them 


up 
With catnip tea and soup. 


That awful day when Nancy Mouse 

Fell in the water pail, 

Dear Grandma Goose just fished her 
out 

Right by her little tail. 


She’d doctored Chicken Little and 
The red calf more than once, 
She’s taken care of Auntie Duck 
Whose such an awful dunce. 


So all the folks in Barnyard town 
Know they can’t do without 

Old Grandma Goose’s doctoring ... 
Of that there is no doubt. 


tion in the ground. But in trying to 
wiggle away, and escape the boy, 
he had been seen by the king snake. 
And the big snake would surely 
have swallowed him. But the boy 
got there first. 

Picking Slim up by the tail, the 
boy took him in his hand. Slim 
wound himself around the boy’s 
wrist. (If he had been in the grass, 
he could have wound himself around 
the boy’s leg, like a garter). He 
didn’t even try to bite. 

(Most snakes don’t bite people. 
Some catch mice and rats, or climb 
trees for birds’ eggs, or chase young 
rabbits. "ut in the United States, 
there are only four snakes with 
poison bites. Three live only in the 
South. The fourth is the rattle- 
snake, which sounds a warning if it 
thinks danger is near. Everyone 
ought to know which are rattle- 
snakes: but that’s another story). 

Slim found the boy dropping him 
into a box with a glass front. In- 
side, there was clean sand, and a big 
rock to hide under. But Slim longed 
to be back in the meadow. When the 
boy offered him a piece of meat, he 
wouldn’t eat it. For Slim was used 
to live food. Then when night came, 
it was cold. Slim was so stiff with 
cold he couldn’t move. The boy 
thought he was dead, and threw 
him out. 

That winter Slim crawled away 
under the dead Jeaves in a rock pile, 
and slept the cold months away. 
(Most snakes hibernate). When 
spring came again, and he crawled 
down to the pond, Slim saw an- 
other garter snake. She was a pretty 
thing, but she was twice as long as 
the one he had played with a year 
ago. She was his old friend, though. 
What Slim didn’t know was that he, 
too, had doubled in length. And 
when he was a year older, he would 
be nearly twice as long as he was 
now. He would be grown up, then, 
and so would she. They would be 
four times the lead pencil length 
they had been born. 

This time it wasn’t so hard to 
catch frogs. And between worms, 
fish and frogs, every day was going 
to be a feast day for the young 
garter snakes. 
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GeERTRUDE was a chameleon. 
Her home was a small twig. And she 
clung to it by her long flat tail. But 
Gertrude was bored. 

“T have seen everything in this 
part of the forest,” she said. “I am 
going somewhere else.” 

“But you are so little, 
Mama, sadly. 

The little chameleon puffed her- 
self up, until she was twice as big as 
usual, 

“Just look at me now,” 
boasted. 

Her Mama shook her head. “Well, 
be very careful. And, come back 
soon,” she said. 

Gertrude promised: she would 
hurry back. Then, she got ready for 
her journey. ; 

“T think I shall wear my green 
color today,” she said. 

Presto! Gertrude had turned a 
bright green from the tip of her tail 
to the tips of her many toes. 

She did not have to pack a bag. 
Gertrude had all her clothes right on 
her back. 

She kissed her Mama, and swung 
down to the ground. It was very 
nice, hopping along from twig to 
twig in the bright sunshine. 


said her 


she 
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Gertrude, the Chameleon 


PEARL ROAM 


When she was hungry, Gertrude 
shot out her long  club-shaped 
tongue. She could make it almost as 
long as her body. When an insect 
was caught on its sticky end, 
Gertrude would roll it back into her 
mouth. 

Often she would change her color 
to yellowish gray, or a rich brown, 
as she hopped along. 

By and by, it began to get dark. 
The little lizard realized that she 
was very thirsty. And there was not 
a pool of water in sight. 

“Oh, dear,”’ she sighed. “I must 
find a pool of water.” 

One eye looked in front of her. 
One eye looked behind her. But not 
a drop of water was in sight. 
Gertrude’s mouth was beginning to 
feel very dry. 

By this time, she was tired. She 
decided to go to bed. When she had 
found the right twig, she hung her- 
self on it by the tail and closed her 
four eyelids. 

When morning came, the little 
chameleon was awakened by a noise 
beneath her. She puffed herself up 
larger. She changed her color. 

Suddenly, she felt herself lifted 
into the air. 


Unfriendly Plants 


LILLIAN S. GRAHAM and MARJORIE WACKERBARTH 


“T) 
O YOU know what this is, 
Bob?” 

Bob looked at the vine to which 
his father pointed. It trailed along 
the ground and had three bright 
green leaves to a stem. 

“Oh, I know that’s poison ivy. 
You can always tell it by the three 
green leaves.” 

“Good Bob. I hope you will al- 
ways take time to remember that. 
‘i’s a wood thing to avoid, but the 
ren’ ys greta. In au- 
tumn the leaves turn to scarlet or 
orange. You should know it by its 


flowers and fruit as well as its 
leaves.” 

“Flowers and fruit!” Are you kid- 
ding, Daddy? I never heard of such 
a thing.” 

“No, I’m not kidding. The flowers 
come in late spring in clusters of 
greenish-white blossoms. Then come 
the waxy white berries. They stay on 
the plant all winter.” 

“T should worry how it looks in the 
winter. No danger tbe.” 

“That’s where you're mistaken, 
young fellow. One can get poisoned 
just from touching the bruised parts 


“What is happening?” she cried. 
But no one could hear her. 

Then, Gertrude was taken for a 
long ride. 

“Perhaps there will be water at 
the end of the ride,” she told her- 
self. 

At last, the ride was over. 
Gertrude was again lifted into the 
air. Then, a small golden chain was 
fastened around her neck. 

The chameleon was frightened. 
She changed her color many times. 
She puffed herself up many times. 

Soon, she was hung around a 
lady’s neck. The lady did not know 
that Gertrude was getting seasick 
dangling on the chain. 

“When I get home, I shall never 
be bored again,” she told herself. 

Gertrude pulled and pulled on 
the chain. Then, suddenly, the chain 
broke. Down fell Gertrude into the 
tall grass. Away she hopped, as fast 
as fast can be. 

She did not stop to eat insect: 
She did not change her color. Sae 
did not stop to look for water. She 
hopped straight home. 

“What a wonderful place home 
is,’ she said, as she swung upside 
down on her favorite ‘twig. 


of stem and Jeaves even in the win- 
ter time. Another thing to remember 
is that poison ivy is not always a 
vine. Sometimes it is a bush, but it 
is just as poisonous.” 

“Jack says he is not afraid of 
poison ivy, Daddy. He says he can 
handle it and not get poisoned.” 

“It’s true that some people are 
immune, but it’s true, too, that the 
same people may be immune at 
one time and not at another.” 

“Ts it just the leaves that do the 
poisoning, Daddy?” 

“No, indeed. Botanists are agreed 
now that the poison is in the sap. For 
this reason it is dangerous to touch 
the bruised parts of stems or leaves. 
That’s why one can be poisoned from 
clothing or animals that have 
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touched the ivy. If your mittens 
touched the ivy it would be easy to 
poison your face or any part of your 
body that your mittens might touch. 
It is dangerous to stand where the 
smoke from burning ivy blows on 
you, because poison is carried in the 
smoke and soot.” 

“Our teacher would call the ivy 
an unfriendly plant, I guess.”’ 

“It’s unfriendly all right, Bob, 
but it’s not the only one that needs 
to be avoided. There’s the poison 
sumac.” 

“Why, Daddy, I didn’t know 
sumac was poisonous!” 

“It’s not all poisonous, but there 
is a poisonous variety and it is 
easily identified. It is a small tree- 
like plant. Its leaves are much like 
the non-poisonous kinds, but the 
flowers and fruit are different. The 
poisonous variety grows almost ex- 
clusively along the edges of swamps 
and bogs, while the non-poisonous 
variety never does.” 

“Then the sumac on the hill back 
of our house is non-poisonous.” 

“That’s right, Bob. There is a 
still better way of distinguishing 


between the two varieties. The 
small, five-petaled yellowish green 
flowers of the poisonous plant ap- 
pear early in summer in loose slender 
clusters growing out of the angle of 
the leaf stalk near the ends of the 
branches; the fruit is ivory-white, 
about one-fourth inch in diameter 
and each contains a single stone. 
Both the flowers and fruit droop 
downward. 

“That ought to be easy to remem- 
ber. Just look for the downward 
droop of the flowers and fruit.” 

“Yes, Bob. They are directly op- 
posite from the non-poisonous. The 
flowers and fruit of the non-poison- 
ous variety grow in stiff erect 
clusters. They are green in the 
spring, white in the summer, and 
turn red near the end of the sum- 
mer.” 

“It is a good thing to learn to 
recognize these poisonous plants, 
Bob, because a good time in the 
woods can be spoiled by not know- 
ing and avoiding them.” 

“What do you,do, Daddy, if you 
happen to get poisoned?” 

“We are told that the first thing 
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to do is to wash the effected surface 
of the skin with strong soap and 
water. Make a thick lather and 
wash several times. Never use a 
brush or rough material when wash- 
ing, as it may irritate the skin and 
cause the poison to spread. After 
washing rinse with clear water sev- 
eral times, by shower bath, if pos- 
sible, and dry the skin thoroughly.” 

“Would that wash all the poison 
off?” 

“Yes, Bob, if you washed well 
enough and hit all the spots. The 
best way to avoid trouble with 
either poison ivy or poison sumac is 
to be able to recognize it and stay 
away from it. An old saying, ‘Leaves 
three, let it be,’ helps to jog your 
memory about poison ivy.” 


“I’m going to tell our nature class 
about these plants tomorrow. I 
think every one should be able to 
recognize them.” 


“That’s a good idea, Bob. I have 
pictures of these two plants that you 
may take to school if you’d like. I 
imagine Miss Brown would be glad 
to have them on exhibit.” 


Arbutus Plant’s Visitors 


Arsutus PLANT grows on 
the bank of Rushing River. It likes 
the sandy, rocky soil along the 
river's edge. Its stems are woody 
and its leaves are thick and smooth. 
Its stalks, instead of growing up- 
right, trail along the ground, and 
are often more than a foot in length. 

One morning the Nature Man was 
walking along the little winding 
path which followed the river's 
bank. Suddenly he stopped. His 
nose had caught a sweet perfume. 
Well he knew that sweet odor, and 
he knew just where to find the sweet 
flower that was sending it forth on 
the cool, April breeze. 

Bordering the path was a carpet 
of dead leaves. The man hastily 
brushed these aside and uncovered 
a cluster of pink, fragrant little 


B. F. BISHOP 


blossoms. These sweet flowers were 
nearly hidden by dull-looking leaves 
— leaves which had sheltered the 
sleeping buds all through the cold, 
snowy winter. 

Now the warm April sun had 
coaxed forth the pink blossoms, 
and they were sending forth their 
sweet odor across the spring air. 
They were so beautiful that the 
Nature Man sat down on an old log 
that lay a little to one side of the 
little, twisting path. He knew that 
he must not pick these flowers, and 
he felt that he-must enjoy their 
beauty and fragrance for a while. 

As he sat quietly on the old log, a 
big, mother toad came hopping 
slowly down the path. By the Arbu- 
tus blossoms, she stopped. Did she 
see a nice, fat insect, or was she just 


hoping one would soon be coming 
for a breakfast of honey? 

The Nature Man watched her as 
she sat by the flowers, with her front 
feet toeing in, and her big, beautiful 
eyes watching closely. Sure enough, 
along came a big insect, flying 
toward the flowers, but not noticing 
Mrs. Toad. As quick as a flash, out 
flew Mrs. Toad’s long, sticky tongue, 
and the next instant the insect was 
sliding down the toad’s throat. 

“Rather a small breakfast, Mrs. 
Toad,” said the man, softly. 

But just then the long, sticky 
tongue flew out again. A_ long, 
squirming earthworm, who had his 
home among the flowers, was hit by 
the point of that sticky tongue and 
drawn into the toad’s mouth, As 
the mother toad tried to swallow 
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the long worm, a part of it still hung 
out of her mouth. So, with her hands, 
she pushed the remaining part of 
the worm into her mouth and suc- 
ceeded in swallowing all of it. With 
eyes closed, she then patted her 
stomach with her handy little hands. 

After a few more moments, Mrs. 
Toad hopped on down the path. 
Was she looking for a nice, little 
pond where later she could lay her 
eggs? Perhaps so. 

Now, the log on which the Nature 
Man was sitting was under a big 
tree which shaded the Arbutus 
blossoms. As he sat listening and 
watching for things to write about 
in his book, he suddenly heard a 
little tapping sound above him, and 
the next moment a chip struck him 


on the top of his head. As he looked 
up quickly, two or three more chips 
hit him in the face. 

In the trunk of the old tree, the 
man saw a round hole. As he sat 
looking at the hole, a head with a 


Red-Breast 


FREDERICK D, BREWER 


When first we hear his cheery song, 
Our spirits start to rise 

Because we know it won’t be long 
To smiling summer skies. 


The robin trills a happy lay 
To greet the rising sun 

And, from the maple-top, asway, 
He sings when day is done. 


His nest, up in the sassafras, 
Is round and nicely lined 
With strands of hair and woven 
grass, 
The softest he can find. 


The eggs, a lovely shade of blue, 
Are pretty as can be. 

They nearly always number two, 
But sometimes even three. 


Now, when the little robins come, 
They are a hungry brood 

And keep their parents on the run 
To furnish them with food. 
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long bill was poked out and in that 
long bill was another chip. , 

“Ah!” said the man. “Mr. Flicker 
is building his home.” 

Sure enough, again and again the 
head was thrust out, and each time 
chips fell on the man’s head. Then 
Mr. Flicker must have grown tired 
and hungry. He flew to a limb of the 
old tree and sat for a moment or two, 
preening his feathers. 

As he sat there, the man studied 
the colors of the beautiful bird. The 
sides of his head and his throat were 
a reddish tan. The top of his head 
was gray. Across this spot of gray 
extended a bright patch of red. 

Suddenly the bird flew to the 
ground and alighted, right in the 
middle of the Arbutus bed. As he 
flew, the man noticed that the under 
sides of his wings were a beautiful 
golden-yellow. Around his throat 
was a broad, black band. There was 
a white patch above his tail. The 
rest of his body was brown and 
black. 


Spring Poems 


A luscious worm, a bit of bread 
For mouths that open wide, 
They work all day to keep them 

fed 
Until they’re satisfied. 


And soon they grow and leave the 
nest 
And spread their wings and fly, 
And each one has a bright red vest 
That catches every eye. 


Sir Robin is both sleek and spry, 
And loved by one and all; 
In fact, we hate to say, “‘Good- 
by” 
When he leaves in the Fall. 


Goodbye, Winter 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Winter is through, 
Summer is near; 

Winter, good-bye, 
Springtime is here! 


As the bird stood among the 
Arbutus blossoms, he seized a bug 
here and an unwary fly there. Then, 
having rid the blossoms of the 
troublesome insects, he flew to a 
mound near by. He thrust his sticky 
bill into the soil. When he withdrew 
it, it was covered with ants. These 
he immediately transferred to his 
stomach. For a half hour the Nature 
Man watched the busy bird. Would 
his appetite never be satisfied? 

The man gave one more look at 
the beautiful Arbutus blossoms, then 
rose, saying, “You have had two 
visitors this morning, Arbutus. To- 
morrow I shall come again to see 
who visits you.” 

As he rose from the old log, the 
flicker also rose quickly into the air 
and flew away singing his jolly song, 
““Wick-a, wick-a, wick-a-wick!”’ 

“Good-by for now,” the man 
called after the bird. ““When Mrs. 
Flicker has laid her pretty white eggs 
in that new nest, I shall come to see 
them.” 


House Hunting 
or 
Fussy Little Tenants 


ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


When the wrens are searching 
For a place to build their nest, 
They look at houses carefully 
*Till they find one they like best. 


When they find a house that suits 
them, 

They'll build a soft and fluffy nest 

With straw and string and feathers, 

They’ll work with cheerful zest. 


When their home is finished, 
Jenny Wrenn will sing a tune, 
And papa Wren will join her 

As they inspect their cozy room. 


Remember wrens are fussy birds 

Who'll taboo houses by the score, 

So be sure that when you’re building 
one, 

You make a tiny door. 


it 
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Jackie and the Rain Drops 


Jacke pressed his nose against 
the window pane. He nearly cried 
as he watched the rain come pouring 
down. 

There were seven days in a week 
and it had to rain on Sunday! The 
day that father was to take them on 
a long walk through the park. 

The big drops of rain splashed 
against the window. Pools of water 
formed on the sidewalk. Jackie 
thought of his boat. He had finished 
building it himself. Now would be 
a good day to try it out. But he 
would have to wait for the rain to 
stop before he could do that. It 
seemed the rain spoiled everything! 

Jackie sighed. He wondered why 
it had to rain. Why couldn’t each 
day be bright and sunny. 

“What is the matter, Jackie?” 
asked Father. 

“We can’t have our walk today 
because of the mean old rain,” 
answered Jackie angrily. “Why can’t 
it rain on some other day!” 

“Come here, son,” said Father. 
“IT want to tell you about this rain 
that you don’t seem to like.” 


TED V. WANIELISTA 


He sat in a big chair. Jackie 
climbed into his lap and looked up 
at him. 

“When it rains,” explained 
Father, ‘it helps everyone.” 

“How?” asked Jackie quickly. 

“The farmers need water for 
their crops,” continued Father. 
“And mother’s garden wouldn’t 
grow very well without water. I’m 
sure you have seen how much green- 
er the leaves and grass get after the 
rain. They like when it rains. The 
drops of water help them grow.” 

“But why does it have to rain 
today?” asked Jackie. 

“The rain has no time-table!”’ 
laughed Father. “When it rains, 
we should be thankful. If it didn’t 
rain, everything that grows and 
needs water, would dry up. Then 
we wouldn’t have fresh fruit and 
vegetables to eat or pretty flowers 
to see and smell. Rain is important. 
Once, it rained for days and days, 
did you know that?” 

“Yes,” nodded Jackie. “Our Sun- 
day school teacher told us about it. 
That was when Noah built his Ark. 


Flag Day 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


He had lots of animals aboard. 
When the rain came, they were all 
safe.” 

“Noah didn’t get angry when it 
rained,” said Father. “He just 
prayed and made the best of it. He 
knew that everything would be all 
right.” 

“Everything was all right, too,” 
said Jackie as he remembered what 
the teacher had told them. 

“Yes,” smiled Father. “It stopped 
raining and he was safe. We need 
the rain as much as we need the 
warm sun. God gave them to us to 
help keep us alive and well.” 

Jackie climbed down from his 
father’s lap. He went to the win- 
dow. It was still raining very hard. 
He thought about Noah and the 
farmers and how the rain was help- 
ing everyone. 

When he thought of all these 
things, Jackie didn’t mind that it 
was raining. He was happy to 
know of all the good the little rain 
drops were doing. He did miss going 
for a walk, but there would be other 
Sundays. 


F is for Faith in democracy, 
For Freedom and Fellowman; 
I mean to serve our country’s Flag 
In any way I can. 


L is for Love of our fatherland, 
For Law and Liberty. 

I mean to serve my country’s flag 
For all she does for me. 


A is for All Americans 
Wherever they may be; 
On farms, in homes, in schools, in 
shops 
Or in a factory. 


G is for Good in Government, 
For Gains we make each day; 

For Goodness in the hearts of all, 
And for God, who leads the way. 


F-L-A-G spells our country’s flag, 
Long may it wave above; 

We pledge allegiance to its cause 
Of liberty and love! 
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Making a Garden 


MARGUERITE GODE 


2 
Look what the Mail man You plant some flowers Gardening 
Brought today Scarlet red Is fun for all 
A garden catalogue And I'll raise And we harvest 
Hooray! Vegetables instead Every fall. 


3 
First we spade 
And turn the ground 
Then we scatter 
Seeds around 


4 
In the sun’s 
Warm friendly glow 
Little plants 
Begin to grow 


5 
Garden hose 
Will sprinkle flowers 
With the help 
Of springtime showers 


6 
Weeding can be 
Lots of fun 
Look here is 
Another one 


7 
Hoe and rake 
And rake and hoe 
In between 
Each little row 


8 
Come and see 
Above the ground 
Little plants 
Of green I’ ve found 
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April Surprises 


VIVIEN G. GOULED 


I like April! 
April’s fun! 


It surprises 
Everyone! 

Sun and_ showers, 
Showers, sun! 

I like April! 
April’s fun! 


Manila Tagboard and 
Tempera Paint 
(From Page 3) 


The assembly is good for the 
teacher. Often, especially in a crea- 
tive subject, some children are let 
alone as they accomplish very little. 
Some art teachers feel that in an 
artistic subject no one can create 
unless he feels in the mood. There- 
fore, while some do wonderful work, 


some do nothing. When a teacher — 


helps plan an assembly she has to 
see to it that every child takes part. 
Extra effort is made to get every 


cutting it in any way he wishes each child makes his 
own design. No two will be alike. This is then pinned 
on a piece of unbleached muslin or flour sack. All the 
circles, squares, triangles, or spaces of any kind are col- 
ored with crayons. When the cut piece of paper is re- 
moved the colored design on the muslin gives a pleas- 
ing effect. If the crayon design is pressed in with a hot 


iron it will not rub off. 


The cover or doily may be hemmed or fringed before 


the child presents it to his mother. 


Book-ends, Bowls, Pencil and Pen Holders, Ash 
Trays, and Paper Weights may be made from clay. A 
paper weight or wall plaque may be made by making 
the imprint of the child’s hand or foot in clay. When it 
has hardened it may be painted or shellacked. 

Cushions — These are made of burlap on which 
flowers or other simple pictures are drawn and colored 
with crayons. The two pieces of burlap are sewed to- 
gether with bright colored yarn after being stuffed 


with cotton. 


Simple Gifts for Mother's Day 


End table covers and doilies — By folding paper and 


—Linda Adams 


child to be creative. The extra en- 
thusiasm of the children preparing 
for the assembly finally breaks 
down the reserve of those who may 
appear indifferent. In extreme cases 
some child has painted nothing until 
the others plan the program. Then 
this indifferent child becomes so 
inspired that he asks for extra time 
to paint more pictures and lead 
some of the very best in the class. 

Parents should be interested in 
the work of all children in a grade; 
not only in the work of their own 
children. Such an assembly gives 
them a very good picture of the work 
of an entire class. 

The teacher is often asked to talk 
to parents about art work. Such a 
talk tells very little compared with 
an assembly of the children them- 
selves. An assembly of painting 
stimulated children to express many 
ideas. It is boring if too many boats 
are shown, too many horses, etc. 

Allin all the art assembly is a very 
important occasion and the tem- 
pera paint the best medium to carry 
it out. 
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Second Grade Studies 
Comparative Civilization 
(From Page 4) 
in the arid regions. They learned 
how the Indians roasted the leaves 
of the agave or century plants in 
their deep earthen pits; how they 
found seeds and used their small flat 
baskets to gather these seeds for 
their porridge; how they learned to 
pour boiling water over acorns to 
take out the bitter taste before the 

acorns were pounded into meal. 

I happen to own an _ Indian 
metate which is the primitive rock 
and pestle with which the Indians 
ground their corn and seed meal. 
The children experimented with this. 

Throughout the unit we were 
constantly comparing the things we 
do today with the way the Indians 
did. I believe that the group who 
participated in this unit will carry 
throughout life a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the things which we enjoy in 
our complex world of today when 
they remember the experiences we 
lived through as the tribe of Woka- 
nas in our second grade room. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 
Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 


Question: Do you think all the number work 
my third grade children require can be 
taught in connection with their Social 

Studies? 

Answer: I certainly do not. Aside from the measuring, 
constructing and scoring and numerous problems con- 
nected with their Social Study units, I think they need 
regular periods for drill and plenty of it. Various au- 
thorities in the Social Study field will agree with me on 
this. 


Question: Where could I find an excellent list 

of meaningful activities that I might suggest 

for my pupils for the summer months? 

Answer: I would recommend a most valuable article, 
“Vacation Activities” listed in “Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, F. E. Compton Bldg., 100 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, II. 


Question: I am a first and second grade 
teacher. I know that when a child enters 
school he is not ready for his reader. However, 
I would like some advice on exactly what pro- 
cedure to take; what material to use. In other 
words, what preparation should I make as to 
leading him in helping to read. I would also 
like some help on new ways of teaching num- 
bers and combinations. How many, if any, of 
the combination would you say should be 
mastered. 


Answer: May I refer you to two very good books on 
Reading readiness: “‘Reading Readiness,” M. Lucile 
Harrison, Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park Ave., Boston 7, 
Mass.; “Teaching the Child to Read,” Guy and Eva 
Bond, Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y. Almost all of the Reading (Basic) Series now 
have a reading readiness program — I refer you to 
Scott, Foresman, New York, D. C. Heath, Boston, 
Macmillan Co., New York, Lyons & Carnahan, New 
York, and numerous other companies who put out 
clever pre-primers. As for number, most school sys- 
tems teach number only incidentally — in Grade 1 
and then only up to 10. I refer you to the Number 
Stories Books 1 and 2 published by Scott Foresman, 
New York City. 


Question: Would you know where I could get 
a book that would contain rules for pronun- 


intelligent consideration. YOU are inviled to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


ciation that might be a help to an older child 
in reading? 


Answer: I would suggest three good books: “A Skills- 
Drills Program” by Ralph W. House, Silver Burdett 
Co., 45 E. 7th St., New York City; “Corrective Phonics 
for Intermediate Grades,” (same author and publish- 
er); “Building Word Power,” Durrell-Sullivan, ‘‘World 
Book,” Yonkers, N. Y. 


Question: I am getting plans ready for May 

Day Program. Can you suggest sources? 

Answer: Russell Sage Foundation, Child Hygiene 
Depertment, pamphlet No. 53 (130 E. 22nd St., New 
York City); “Plays for Spring and Summer Holidays,” 
Sanford, Dodd Mead, N. Y.; “Plays and Festivals for 
Our American Holidays,” Schauffler, Dodd Mead. 


Question: Where can I get goed book lists that 
offer material particularly to the younger 
child? 

Answer: American Library Association Book Lists, 
Chicago Selected List of Stories for Younger Child, 
(50c), 1201 - 16th N. W., Washington, D. C. Chil- 
dren’s Reading, Terman and Lima, Appleton, Stories 
Children Like, Washburne, Rand McNally, Book Lists 
sent out by Washington, D. C. Public Library. 


Question: Could you suggest several reading 
series that offer worthwhile pre-primer ma- 
terial? 

Answer: Most reading series at present writing, offer 
pre-primer material, some one pre-primer, and others 
from one to five. I will list a few of these: The Curricu- 
lum Readers, Bobbs Merrill, Indianapolis; Steps to 
Reading, World Book, Happy Hour Readers, Johnson 
Publishing Co.; The Work-Play Books, Macmillan; 
Childhood Readers, Scribners; Curriculum Founda- 
tion Series, Scott-Foresman; Child Development Read- 
ers, Houghton; Easy Growth in Reading, John C. Win- 
ston; Child-Story Readers, Lyons and Carnahan; Fact 
and Story Readers, American Book; Reading for In- 
terest, D. C. Heath. 


Question: Can you suggest a book that will 

give me interesting information about Will 

Rogers? 

Answer: Yes, there is a book called “Our Will Rog- 
ers” written by Pait and published by Greenberg, 
New York. 
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Parents Go to School 
With Their Children 
(From Page 12) 


the normal interests for the age 
level. Parents are in the quiet back- 
ground observing and understand- 
ing the child nature. If a child needs 
help, parent-students are ready to 
guide, otherwise the child works out 
his own problems in conjunction 
with his young associates. The daily 
program is well balanced with rest, 
relaxation and some directed play. 
Parents cooperate in various com- 
mittees, such as playground, snack, 
toileting, caring for the room during 
the period when the director gives 
the larger group a lesson in practical 
psychology, also story telling, games 
and music. 

The value of the first five or six 
years of life in determining the fu- 
ture of the life is positive and will 
either reflect in a well-poised, well- 
rounded and sanely balanced per- 
sonality or the reverse. The new 
type of pre-school training for par- 
ents with their young children 
seems to be a substantial and neces- 
sary contribution to education dur- 
ing the last few years. It is a move- 
ment which will spread with growing 
convictions in states all over the 
Union, 


Simple Book Binding 
(Page 34) 

This problem offers the details 
for binding an inexpensive note 
book, the pages of which are 
fastened with simple sewing, and the 
cover of which is usually a light 
weight orange paper. These note 
books, or composition books, can 
be had at any dime store. Size 634 
x 8% inches. 

First plan your cover design 
within the confines of a given line. 
Blacken back side of paper for trac- 
ing your design on cover later on. 
Do your letter on strips of paper. 
When lettering is done, fold strip to 
determine the center. Blacken back 
with soft pencil for later tracing. 

1 — Paste a strip of plain colored 
cloth over the back binding of the 
book. Size of strip, 2 x 9% inches. 

2 — Bend bound pages up a little 
in order to paste end of cloth over 
top and bottom edges of covers. 


3 — This shows work so far. At 
any point along outside edge of 
cover mark dot-A, and -B 6% 
inches in. Dot -D is also 6% inches 
in from -C, Draw a pencil line be- 
tween dots -B and -D. This line 
will be a pasting guide when apply- 
ing the construction paper to the 
cover. 

4— When pasting construction 
paper to cover, be sure to apply 
paste all over the surface or else 
bubbles will develop in the con- 
struction paper. 

5 — Points -E and -F were 134 
inches from corner of paper. Cut 
paper along line -EF. Do same at top 
of construction paper. Now fold 
top edge of construction paper over 
and paste to inside of cover. Also 
paste bottom edge over and paste. 
Remember, at all times apply paste 
all over the surface of the paper to 
be pasted. 

6 — Now paste side edge of con- 
struction paper to inside of cover. 
This will slightly overlap the top 
and bottom pieces, and it will de- 
velop a sharp corner instead of the 
original rounded corner of the cover. 

7 — Paste lining paper to inside 
of cover (size 614 x 7% inches). Fit 
the lining paper close in against the 
stitched binding of the pages. Finish 
back cover the same as front cover. 

Now trace on design and lettering. 
A Speedball pen point number B-5 
was used for lettering as shown. 
India black ink is perhaps best for 
lettering. The design may be done 
in poster paint. Try outlining each 
unit with a color a bit darker or 
lighter than that of the unit -— as a 
light pink flower outlined with 
deeper pink. 

Place finished work under a heavy 
weight until thoroughly dry. This 
makes a nice book to use as a diary. 
It can add an index and make an 
address book out of it. 


Alphabet Work Pages 
(Pages 24 and 25) 


U is for uncle, for urge and upset, 
For useless umbrella unless it is wet. 


U is for under, until and unite, 
For up, and an ugly old urn that is 
white. 


You know how often 
) pupils break their pencil points 
(and stop what they’re doing to 
| Sharpen them). But did you 
| know that Mongol Pencils are 
| & times stronger than the aver- 


| age person needs? Think of the 
| time Mongols can save! Besides, 
the Mongol Light-Touch Lead 
writes exceptionally smoothiy— 
almost effortlessly! And the 
eraser is exceptional, too—it 
. cleans as it erases. Always rec- 
ommend MONGOLS! 
| 


EBERHARD 
| FABER 


TRADE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


U is for union, for us to uphold, 
For usher and upper, unfit and un- 
fold. 


V is for valley, for visit and view, 
For veal and for vine, and for vine- 
gar, too. 


V is for violet, vanish and veil. 
V for the villain locked up in the 
jail. 


V is for value, for velvet and vote, 
For vessel, and voyage on a very 
nice boat. 


Read the first six lines carefully 
and write all the words starting 
with the letter U on the dotted lines 
under the picture of uncle with his 
umbrella. 

All words starting with the letter 
V in the second set of six lines are to 
be written on the dotted lines under 
the picture on page 25. 

How many words did you find of 
each? After writing the words you 
may color the pictures. 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Alphabet Work Pages 
(From Page 63) 


This makes interesting seat work 
in reading, writing, counting and 
coloring. Hectograph the illustra- 
tions so each child may have a pic- 
ture to work on. The verses may be 

‘ written on the blackboard for all to 
read, Can you use the selected words 
in simple sentences? 


Spring Color Wheel 
(Page 35) 


This is a wonderful problem for 
all ages in the grade schools. Aside 
from the cutting, coloring and con- 
struction, it teaches the blending of 
color in a most pleasurable way. 

The designs as given allow for 
blending of the primary colors to 
produce secondary colors in various 
degrees, and they also’ retain some 
of the primary colors in their pure 
forr.. 

For very little children it might 
be. best to cut the cardboard circles 
fer them. When a compass is not 
available for students, use a pre- 
pared cardboard pattern to trace 

ffrom. Be sure to punch holes in 
f center of pattern so the latter may 
be marked through. Also indicate 
center points at top and bottom of 
pattern. These all help to place the 
design more accurately on finished 
work, 

Designs at bottom left and right 
corners of page show only one- 
fourth of a circle. From these com- 
plete designs can easily be made. 


Book Marks 
(Page 36) 


This lesson offers a wonderful op- 
portunity for creative composition, 
using cut paper units. The book- 
mark itself is made from a piece of 
construction paper 234 x 12 inches. 

Draw a very light line down the 
center of the cover. It must be so 
light that it can hardly be seen and 
can be easily erased after the stem 
and top flowers have been pasted 
into place. All parts of the top flow- 
ers have been cut from folded pa- 
pers. The dotted line-A, shows how 
parts overlap. These flowers may be 
assembled first and then pasted into 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


place. All small stems overlapping 
the center stem must be cut longer 
than shown, so leaves, dots and 
small flowers can overlap these in 
turn, -B. 

The line for the curved base, -C, 
was drawn and cut after the book 
mark was decorated. The line fol- 
lows the curve of the base of the 
bottom leaves. It also could have 
been traced and cut from a folded 
paper pattern. 

All colors show up well when 
bookmarks are made on white or 
black paper. When using a color for 
the background, you must be careful 
to select the rest of your colors so 
they will produce contrast. Leaves 
and stems do not always have to be 
green. We offer as an example the 
following color scheme for book- 
mark, -3: background white, yellow- 
green stem, upper leaves green, 
center leaves blue-green, lower 
leaves blue, flower red-violet, center 
red-orange. 

To cut three sets of leaves alike, 
you slip three folded papers into one 
another. Draw half the unit (one 
leaf) on the top fold. After cutting, 
you will have three double leaves. 


Health Poster 
(Page 37) 


Color the Poster: 


Outline the dotted line letters 
with a red crayon. Color the rain- 
coat yellow and the boots and rain- 
hat black. Shade the cloud with 
violet. Make a blue border around 
the poster or mount on blue or gray 
construction paper. 


Blackboard Borders 
(Page 38) 

Repeat designs for blackboard 
borders. Parts of all three borders 
may be used alone as headings on 
papers or for place cards. 


Calendar 
(Page 39) 

Paint the Bear a brownish-yellow. 
The sky may be blue, very light, and 
the snow may have light blue 
shadows. 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades, Children’s aemonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Mid- 
year and Summer terms, Write for Catalog. 

K,. RICHARD JOHNSON, PH. D. Pres. 
Box 112D EVANSTON, ILL. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


L. BANK BLDG LIAM R 


Unexcelled 
Service 


FFER Px O. Moe DENVER, CO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 


modeling material... 


Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars. . 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues... 

Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 
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CLEAN NON.-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC 
ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC . FOR 
USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 
GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 
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is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 
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—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 

—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 

—it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 

—it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
cate detail 

—it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 

—it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 
against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PASTELINE is packed in four %-Ib. rolls in a square tuck box. 
Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green. 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 
456Z-- Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 


Dark Brown. 


Write for circular showing ‘Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Packed 8, 16 and 24 colors in your choice of tuck or lift-lid box — 
in conventional round, or the popular ‘‘No-Roll” shape. Write today 
for the new catalog of Milton Bradley Educational Materials. 


Crayon Flattery 


HELP FOR THE ASKING 


Helping teachers and their 
pupils make che most of our 
products is as much a part of 
Milton Bradley Service as the 
making of fine qualicy art 
materials. Mail coupon today 
for your free copy of the in- 
formative folder, ‘‘Gerting 


the Mose Out of Crayons.”’ 


wm CRAYRITE 


There's a new thrill for you and your pupils the first time you use 
Crayrite Crayons flat on the side the way these sketches were 
made. Forms grow like magic— and because these are 
Milton Bradley quality crayons, colors blend so beautifully. (And 


you'll never again call a broken or short crayon ‘‘waste’’!) 


=] MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


ervice Dept. AC4, Springfield 2, Mass. 


to America’s Please send me your folder, ‘Getting the Most 


| Out of Crayons.” 
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